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Ttse Champion at the Wicket 



Jack Hobbs defends his wicket against London boys at the Foundling Hospital. See below. 


Who Bowled Jack Hobbs? 


THE BEST USE WE 
KNOW FOR £10 

HAPPINESS GUARANTEED 

Road To Employment Through 
the Rover Scout Camps 

MORE WORK THAN WORKERS 

For every £10 received ive guarantee to 
take a man off the unemployment roll, 

. train him, and find him regular wage- 
earning work. 

Such is the wonderful guarantee 
offered by the Rover Scout Camps for 
the unemployed, a guarantee which 
comes like a clear bugle call to a world 
side of wondering what to do. >■ 

C.N. readers may remember our 
interest in the first of these camps, which 
Miss Musette Majcndie and Miss Doris 
.Mason started in the grounds of Hecling- 
ham Castle in Essex. The plan worked, 
find another camp was opened at 
■Ouenclon, also in Essex. About 400 
men passed through these two camps to 
certain employment, and now two others 
. have been started, one near Christchurch, 
the other outside Cirencester. 

Making Independent Workers 

But the four camps together can train 
only about 300 during a year, and the 
demands from employers far exceed this 
number. Every £10 toward the funds 
•means quite definitely that one more 
name is off the unemployment list and 
-will soon represent an independent 
worker. Surely that is sufficient guaran¬ 
tee to fill with cheques the postbox of the 
Iledingliam Scout Employment Scheme, 
Hedingham Castle, Essex. 

The camps' are run on Scout principles, 
.which aitn at turning Out good citizens, 
physically and mentally well equipped. 
Rover Scout leaders are in charge, but 
the camps are open to any young men 
from 18 to 25 besides Scouts, arid draw 
most of their numbers from the dis¬ 
tressed areas. 

. The camps give these men something 
to exchange for the world's goods. 
Instead of having nothing to barter, they 
find that they can supply a demand. 

A Magnificent Result 

That demand is for really reliable, well- 
trained chauffeurs, gardeners, handy¬ 
men, cooks, and so on. An expert 
chef is attached to each camp to give 
instruction. Motor-driving and handy- 
work arc subjects Rover Scouts are well 
•qualified to teach ; and gardeners and 
indoor servants are trained in the big 
houses of neighbouring estates. 

The Ministry of Labour recognises the 
value of this work with a grant toward 
it, but it is tantalising to know that, 
within limits, yet another 100 men could 
be found work for every extra £1000. An 
unemployed man is taken straight off the 
dole as he enters one of these four 
camps, and he leaves to go straight into 
paid employment. What a magnificent 
result is here! 


S eventy years hence there may still 
be old men who will be boasting to 
their grandchildren that they -bowled 
against Jack Hobbs. 

Only if some unpleasantly astute 
grandchild asks him what year that was, 
and the old man has to reply 1934, 
will he be found out. 

But, Granddad, you were only 
fourteen then," the prodigy in arithmetic 
will exclaim, and the old man will have 
to confess that it was in no Test match, 
but in the grounds of London’s old 
Foundling Hospital. 

For Jack Hobbs turned up there the 
other day dressed for the occasion in 
spotless white, as though it really were 
a Test match, and for nearly an hour he 
defended his wicket against boys more 
used to bowling at a street lamp wicket 
than against a first-class cricketer. 

They would have gone on bowling 
to- hint for hours, and the batsman 
showed ito siens of tiring ; but the 


members of the Foundling Site Appeal 
Council, who had invited him there, at 
last persuaded the young bowlers to 
stop trying to get the guest’s middle 
stump. But Jack Hobbs was enjoying 
himself, and before he finished his tour 
of the playing-grounds ' he had . in¬ 
structed several young batsmen how to 
follow in his footsteps and score centuries 
for England. 

" And did you, Granddad ? ” will ask 
the same inquiring grandchild ; and the 
old man’s answer will probably be a’ 
hesitating : 

" Well, no ; in fact, that was really the 
only time I was connected with first- 
class cricket.” 

But lie will almost certainly be able to 
show his grandchildren the lovely playing- 
ground of the Foundling site, for the 
good news comes that, though £150,000 
is still needed to ensure that this precious 
open space is not built over, the L.C.C, 
is determined to save it. 


THE MONSTER OF 
THE GREAT WAR 

A PARABLE OF TODAY 

Germany’s Fear of the Thing 
It Has Made 

WHY A MOOR IS CLOSED 

Still the monster stirs. The war 
created by the blind wickedness of men 
never-ceases its demands. 

To make it more deadly and cruel 
they equipped it with poison gas. Thev 
cannot get rid of that dreadful form 
of armament. 

Thousands of men are still suffering 
from the effects of it while it was active, 
and will never wholly shake it off. But 
even when passive, and to all appearance 
dead and buried, it rises up again. 

At Cologne a large quantity of it 
remained in a munition factory after 
the war. First they tried to burn it. 
But it withered the vegetation and was 
like a pestilence in the country round 
about. Then they buried it beneath 
the dismantled factory, but the soil 
was sandy and the gas thfeatened to 
poison the subsoil waters. 

They would have sunk it at sea, but 
transport down the Rhine proved to be 
too dangerous. 

All in Vain 

So at last the Cologne City Fathers 
determined to bury it in some place 
where there was no underground water 
to be contaminated. They chose 
Wahner Moor, the city’s largest open 
space. There was dug a pit 20 feet 
•deep, floored with a foot of clay and 
lined with concrete. The sides of the 
coffin for the poison gas were coated 
with tar and received an additional 
envelope of clay. 

In it were laid 20,000 containers of the 
gas, brought from the subsoil of the 
factory, and all was carefully scaled up 
with more concrete and clay. 

All has been in'vain. The poison gas 
which taxed the ingenuity of the 
chemists to make defies their efforts 
at destruction. • 

Neutralised, burned, buried, disin¬ 
terred, buried again, it still seeps up 
from Wahner Moor, where five years 
ago what were hoped to be its last 
funeral rites were performed. 

In despair they have ordered that 
Wahner Moor shall be closed for the 
next thirty years, but even in a genera¬ 
tion the hideous head of war may still 
show itself. 

Why will not all nations take ivarning 
from this parable ? 

THE BRAVE BLACK FOLK 

An Australian correspondent sends us 
the - story of a white prospector who 
was found starving in North Queensland 
and had been carried to hospital by 
Aborigines. They swam across flooded 
rivers with him, risking the crocodiles, 
and carried him to safety. 
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SCOUTS AND GUIDES IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 

END OF A PERFECT 
CRUISE 

The Chief Scout Changes His 
Invalid Chair For His Uniform 

A REAL PEACE SHIP 

All are agreed that the success of the 
Yecond Cruise for, Scouters and Guiders 
has equalled the first, and best of all 
was the fact that the Chief Scout, who 
had to be carried on to the ship at 
Liverpool in an invalid chair, was able, 
after the 17-days Mediterranean cruise, 
to walk off the ship. 

The Adriatic was greeted everywhere 
with brilliant sunshine, in spite of the 
fact that nearly every country visited 
had been drenched with rain till the 
previous day. Gibraltar, the first port 
of call, provided a warm welcome not 
only from over 700 Scouts and Guides, 
but from thousands of the general 
public ; and here the Chief Guide saw 
Spanish Guides for the first time, for 
the movement is very much in its infancy 
in Spain. 

French Artistry 

At Villefranclie the French Scouts 
and Guides gave an entertainment 
remarkable for its simplicity and a 
complete lack of self-consciousness. The 
Chief Guide and her party were taken 
to see the Guides de France at La Grasse, 
and here the ingenious use of insects 
and flowers cut from patterned wall- 
paper to decorate the Guide Room, and 
the mats of home-cured rabbit skins in 
the Brownie Room, specially attracted 
the visitors. The French can teach the 
British lots of new ways and means, and 
a cruise of this kind is one of the best 
methods of picking them up. 

Malta they found fascinating beyond 
description. Following the morning's 
expeditions, led by English-speaking 
Maltese Scouts and Guides, 2500 Scouts, 
Cubs, Guides, and Brownies paraded 
before the Chief Guide, and gave a 
series of over thirty displays with a 
precision delightful to watch. The 
Guides and Brownies contributed folk 
dances in national dress, each dance 
having its story. 

Stirring Scene at Lisbon 

1 The Commander of the ship, himself 
1 the father of seven Scouts and Guides, 
: had in the meantime constituted him¬ 
self as personal watcli-dog to the Chief 
Scout. All day long the Chief lay in the 
sun with the Skipper in constant attend¬ 
ance ; and so well was he cared for that 
at Algiers he felt well enough to go ashore 
had the doctor allowed it. But at 
Lisbon the Adriatic was berthed along¬ 
side the quay, and, wearing his uniform 
for the first time since his illness, the 
Chief Scout stood erect at the head of the 
gangway while his British and Portu¬ 
guese followers marched past below. 
Then the Chief. Guide addressed the 
thousand Scouts and Guides assembled, 
her speech being translated word for 
word. 

She had begun giving them a message 
from the Chief Scout sitting beside her, 
when suddenly he decided that he was 
well enough to speak himself. Flow they 
cheered as his voice rang out with all its 
old force ! 

Charm of the Chief Guide 

Many distinguished lecturers were 
among the Adriatic’s passengers, and 
several of the Scouts and Guides who 
were kinema enthusiasts made and 
showed their own films. Dancing and 
deck sports filled up other hours. Among 
them all moved the Chief Guide, charm¬ 
ing everyone, passengers and crew alike, 
with her ever-ready smile and her never- 
failing courtesy. The success of such a 
cruise as this lies in the hands of many, 
but it is safe to say that with Lady 
Baden-Powell on board no ship could 
be other than a peace ship. 


AN AMBASSADOR LOSES 
AN ANCESTOR 

Mr Bingham Robbed By 
Antiquaries 

AND IN SALISBURY 
CATHEDRAL TOO 

Five years ago Mr Bingham, the 
American Ambassador, lost an ancestor 
through what lie probably considers a 
most regrettable exactitude for truth 
on the part of our cathedral authorities. 

His loss still rankles, and lie told the 
Knights of the Round Tabic all about it 
the other day. 

It appears that one of his favourite 
pilgrimages with American friends used 
to be to Salisbury Cathedral. He would 
lead them round, pointing out this beauty 
and that, but always managed, appar¬ 
ently casually, to get them opposite a 
certain tomb. 

The visitors would peer at the tablet on 
it and read there : “ Robert Bingham, 
second Bishop of Salisbury, died 1242.” 
Excitedly they would whisper to their 
host: “ Say, Mr Bingham, was ho any 
relation of yours ? ” 

" That was a glorious moment for 
me,” the American Ambassador con¬ 
fessed. He would give a start as though 
it had slipped his memory, and then, 
with becoming modesty (as if the fact 
was wrung from him), he would acknow¬ 
ledge that he was a direct descendant 
of the second bishop. 

A Sad Day 

Then came a sad day, five years ago, 
when he led yet more friends to the 
tomb, stood casually on one side, and 
waited lor the exclamation. But there 
was none. Modesty was thrown to the 
winds. Cool indifference gave way to 
tense anxiety. He hurried up to read 
the tablet, and found it gone. Feverishly 
he looked round and saw another tablet, 
a new one, and there lie read that once 
it had been thought that Robert Bing¬ 
ham was buried in this tomb, but this 
was now considered a mistake. Anti¬ 
quaries were now satisfied that the 
markings on the tomb were of later 
date than the second bishop. 

" Do you wonder,” added Mr Bing¬ 
ham, " that I entertain a decp-scatcd 
prejudice against antiquaries ? ” 

FAREWELL 
A Great Lady To Her 
Old Friends 

Lady Aberdeen lias said Farewell to 
the tenants on the estate of Cromar, the 
house Lord Aberdeen built to be a 
home for her when he was called away. 
They lived there many years in perfect 
happiness witli all their people, and it 
has now become necessary for Lady 
Aberdeen to say Goodbye to the old 
home of so many liappy memories. 

This is the beautiful way in which 
she says it, so like her, so full of her 
warm and friendly spirit and her love 
for her neighbours: 

These have been liappy years for us 
both, and the kindness of tenants and 
neighbours lias greatly conduced to that 
happiness. 

Your old laird and friend has been 
able to go in and out among you to the 
very last. The Call which so suddenly 
took him from his usual avocations here 
to the Life of Higher Service beyond tiic 
Veil leaves no room for grief, but rather 
of profound thankfulness, and the 
wonderful tributes of affection and 
appreciation which have been paid to 
his memory and to tlic influence of his 
character and personality, not only by 
friends and neighbours, but by those 
with whom lie came into contact all 
over the world, will ever be a cherished 
heritage for those who loved him. 

It is my high privilege, as his life 
companion, to say to you all in his name 
and my own : " Fare ye well—God be 
with you.” 


Problem of Our 
Water Supplies 

Government’s Bill To Help 
Authorities 

So grave is the water shortage in many 
of our towns and country districts that 
the Government has introduced a special 
Bill to deal with the emergency. 

How serious the problem is can be 
realised from the fact that for 16 miles 
the River Kcnnet consists of a dry bed, 
and in 43 rural districts water has to be 
carted from a distance. Villagers in some 
places are rationed to two buckets of 
water a day. 

The Bill gives the Minister of Health 
power to make Orders to authorise the 
taking of water from a new source, to 
increase the amount of water that may 
be taken by a water authority, to compel 
a water authority to furnish supplies 
in bulk to a neighbour in need, and 
to ration water. Under such Orders 
private property can be entered under 
seven days’ notice for the purpose of 
sinking new wells, compensation being 
granted to the owner of the property. 

Is Enough Being Done? 

Another clause will relieve the water 
companies of the necessity of passing on 
what is known as compensating water, 
that is to say, relieving them of the legal 
compulsion to pass downstream suffi¬ 
cient water to keep the level of the river 
at a certain height. Water authorities, 
which include local councils as well as 
private companies, may be authorised 
to borrow money for emergency works, 
and though no Order under the Bill may 
operate for more than six months fresh 
Orders may be made to continue such 
works. 

The Government has already set aside 
a million pounds toward improving the 
water supplies of this country, but it has 
not made any grants under this new 
Bill. It is perhaps questionable whether 
enough is being done to remedy the 
position, which is serious, not only to 
human beings, but may cause great 
hardship to the owners of cattle. 

If the coming summer is dry the 
drought will be disastrous, for rainfall 
in the past year was little more than 
two-thirds of the average, and the 
ordinary summer rain is not of much 
service in replenishing supplies. 


ALL RESCUED FROM THE 
ICE-FLOE 

A Triumph of Aviation 

Russia has two new heroes : Vassily 
Molokoff, the aviator who has organised 
with such success the rescue of all the men 
and women marooned on the Arctic ice 
when tlicir ship, the Chelyuskin, crum¬ 
pled up and sank; and Professor Schmidt, 
the scientist who kept up the spirits of 
the party through the long darkness. 

Stricken with pneumonia, Professor 
Schmidt had to be compelled to accom¬ 
pany one of the earlier groups trans¬ 
ported from the icc camp to the rescue 
base at Cape Vankarem. 

The story is an epic of the Arctic, and 
Russian aviators have earned laurels of 
which they may be proud. 

RADIO ON TAP 
What Will Happen One Day 

An amendment proposed to the 
Electricity Supply Bill seeks to enable 
electricity supply authorities to relay 
wireless programmes by the ordinary 
mains to consumers of their current. 

This would make things hard for the 
manufacturers of wireless receivers, who 
are up in arms against the proposal. 

No doubt, in the long run, wireless 
programmes will be laid on like water 
everywhere, but the manufacturers have 
an enormous field in the world at large. 
Every day multiplies the number of 
receivers which give us the world’s 
programmes, and who would wish not 
to be in touch with all the world ? 


WINDOWS SHUT 
ON PEACE 

The Trouble at the 
Great Conference 

A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES 

\Vc were listening not long ago on 
the wireless to one of those delightful 
peeps behind the scenes which every¬ 
body enjoys ; it was by Lord Riddell. 

We learned that the atmosphere of 
the all-important Peace Conference -at 
Versailles was in no way conducive to 
peace, but as thick as that in a carriagc- 
ful of disagreeing train passengers, and 
for the same reason : Clemcnccau wanted 
the windows shut; President Wilson 
and Lloyd George wanted them open. 
And, as nearly always happens in our 
experience, the open-window enthusiasts 
lost. President Wilson and Lloyd George 
could hardly think for the stuffiness of 
the rooms. We have often thought 
that what the Peace Conference needed 
was more fresh air. 

When the peace terms were handed to 
tlie German delegates the speech of 
tlicir leader so annoyed the Allied dele¬ 
gates by its arrogance that there was a 
lot of impatient tapping on the table, 
and Mr Lloyd George pressed so vigor¬ 
ously on his paper-knife that it broke. 

The Wrong Thing 

President Wilson himself said to 
Lord Riddell, as they walked out of 
the Conference, “ The Germans are 
really a stupid people ; they always do 
the wrong tiling. They always did the 
wrong thing during the war. That is 
why I am here. They don’t understand 
human nature.” 

A German President would not, wc 
feel, have acted as the American 
President did late one night when two 
diplomats arrived with a German note. 
They first had to wake a detective 
stretched asleep on the mat outside Mr 
Wilson’s bedroom door, and, seeing 
that lie was armed with a revolver, 
they took the greatest care that the 
waking was not too sudden'. ', 

The President got out of bed to greet 
them, shivered, and said, ” Let’s- go 
into the bathroom ; it’s warmer there”' 
And there the note was read and. dis¬ 
cussed, the President sitting on the edge 
of the bath and the other two standing 
beside him. 

NO LAUGHING MATTER 

It was no laughing matter at Ha-ha 
Road in Woolwich recently when two 
horses drawing a wagon took fright. 
They dashed along toward an approach¬ 
ing tram, full of passengers, and there 
would have been a serious accident but 
for the bravery of Bombardier Ellingford. 

He was riding one of the Royal 
Artillery Regimental Police horses. 
Seeing what was happening he gave 
chase, caught up the runaways, and 
succeeded in stopping them just before 
they reached the tram. 

Things Said 

The Highway Code is- a summary of 
good manners. Sir Herbert Blain 

There is no surplus milk while children 
arc underfed, Mr David Grenfell, M.P. 

The League costs 5s a minute ; arma¬ 
ments cost £200. Mr Vyvyan Adams, M.P. 

There should be no option of a fine for 
dangerous driving. A Chief Constable 

A fortune is waiting for the man who 
will improve the design of cheaper houses. 

Mrs Alice Berry-Hart 

International trade is praised to the 
skies, but hit at whenever it raises its 
head. Sir William Beveridge 

The last words I heard on my wireless 
set were : Him that hath yahs to yah 
let him yah. Mr G. Anderson 
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Church Moved • Lakes For Sale • Riding Oxen • Big Gear Wheel 


A Church Moved—This church, nearing completion at Kingsbury in Middlesex, once stood 
in Wells Street, near Oxford Street, whence It was removed, stone by stone, to Its present site. 


English Lakes For Sale—The Cumbrian lakes Buttermere, Crummock Water, and 
Loweswater, here seen from Honlster Crag, are being offered for sale. 


Biding on Oxen—Children of employees on the Earl of Bathurst’s estate at Cirencester enjoy 
a ride on the oxen which are used instead of horses for haulage and ploughing. 


Qiant Qear Wheel—The two halves of a big gear wheel being joined in an engineering 
works at West Drayton In Middlesex. It is more than 18 feet across and weighs 37 tons. 
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A Wrong in the Marne of R.L.S, 

HAS HE A FRIEND TO PUT IT RIGHT ? 

The Unhappy Error on the Poet’s Grave 
and on the Walls of Edinburgh’s Cathedral 

A VERY STRANGE STORY OF A WOMAN’S SLIP OF MEMORY 


THE CONQUEST 
OF FEAR 

GREAT ROOSEVELT FIGHT 
AGAINST DEPRESSION 

What Has Been Done Since 
the President Came 

MARCHING TO RECOVERY 

; The American Ambassador, Mr 
Robert Bingham, in speaking of Ameri¬ 
can recovery under President Roosevelt, 
describes the United States of a year 
ago as overcome by panic and paralysed 
by fear. 

: Truly, the great achievement of the 
President has been to conquer fear. 

An American Committee proposes to 
commemorate that conquest by a monu¬ 
ment erected at the cost of all the 48 
States. A famous American architect 
has produced a design, the main feature 
of which is a towering column 300 feet 
high. Its aim is to symbolise that 
triumph of faith over depression which 
has marked the Roosevelt regime. 
Wc may well say to the Americans of 
their President, adapting classic words, 
” If you would sec Iris monument, look 
around you.’ 1 

Days of Panic 

Mr Bingham thus sums up the trans¬ 
formation effected since that remarkable 
day when the American banks all closed 
their doors to signal the coming of 
Roosevelt: then almost every industry 
in the United States was prostrate, and 
scarcely a railway in the country was 
earning its fixed charges. Nearly all 
the railways, indeed, were on the verge 
of bankruptcy. Farm products, un- 
gathered, were rotting in the fields. The 
greatest and most powerful industrial 
corporations were losing enormous sums. 

The Ambassador contrasted those 
days of panic with the achievements 
under Roosevelt. The output of Ameri¬ 
can factories increased by nearly a third 
between March and December 1933. 
Other notable items are : 

The plants of the United States Steel 
Corporation arc running at 41 per cent 
capacity against 14 per cent last year. 

The motor-car industry reports for 
one company a February record ship¬ 
ment, an increase of 273 per cent over 
the same month in 1933. 

Exports in February were 162,805,000 
dollars against 101,515,000 a year ago; 
and imports were 132,938,000 against 
83,748,000. 

Above all, a “ new charter of freedom 
and progress has been created.” 


KEEP LEFT 
The Pavement Rule 

In the first three months of this year 
70 people in Hull were injured by traffic 
as they stepped off the pavement. 

When will our authorities start a 
Keep Left campaign for pavements ? 
Notices painted on the pavement and an 
occasional poster would soon accustom 
people to keep to one side, as our Under¬ 
ground makes them do on the moving 
staircase. 

People who have the sense to work 
things out for themselves realise that by 
keeping left on a pavement wc arc 
facing the coming traffic on the outside, 
and the risk of an absent-minded step 
off in front of a motor-car is minimised ; 
but until the authorities persuade us all 
to do the same the wise walker will 
continue to be against the stream, and 
the unwise walker will continue to look 
the wrong way. 

Hull is one of our most progressive 
towns. Will she start this Pavement 
Campaign and save 70 lives in the next 
three months ? It must come in the 
end ; why not begin at once to save 
these lives, to say nothing of the jostling 
and waste of time everywhere for want 
of a simple rule of the pavement ? 


T he grave of Robert Louis Stevenson on 
his lonely hilltop in Samoa seems 
likely to become as much discussed as 
the grave of Shelley’s heart. 

The Times has lately been taking an 
interest in the tomb of R.L.S. at Apia. 
It seems that many of those unhappy 
people who scratch their names on 
church doors and cathedral walls have 
been scratching their names on the 
poet’s tomb. 

In the course of a correspondence 
arising from this in The Times it has 
transpired that the stupid mistake on 
the tomb has also been made in the 
inscription on the Saint-Gaudens sculp¬ 
ture in St Giles’s Cathedral in Edinburgh. 
It is enough to make the poet turn in 
his grave to think that the epitaph he 
wrote for himself, one of the most beauti¬ 
ful things he ever did write, is grossly 
misquoted on his tomb and in the 
cathedral of his own beloved city. 

Home From Sea 

It is a constant source of wonder that 
these mistakes occur, and that so many 
wrong things are made permanent in 
bronze and stone; but it is almost 
beyond belief that they should occur in 
the case of these two monuments to 
R.L.S. With all the affection there is 
in the world for his memory there seems 
not enough to put these errors right. 
Whoever is responsible should be ashamed 
of both of them. The C.N. docs not 
know who is responsible for the error in 
St Giles’s Cathedral, but it does know who 
is responsible for the error on the grave, 
and it proposes to tell the whole story. 

The mistake on the' grave has been 
made by those who should be the last 
people in the world to perpetuate such a 
slur on the poet’s memory. These are 
the facts. 

The Requiem verses Stevenson wrote 
for himself, so characteristic of the man 
and of his wanderings by land and sea 
to find a place where he could live, were 
to be inscribed on his hilltop grave at 
Apia, and he could have no other words 
so fitting. This is what-he wrote ; 

Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die. 

And 1 laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be ; 

Home is the sailor, home from sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill. 

But that is not what appears on his 
tomb. There the last line but one. is 
altered so that the last two lines are 
made to read : 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 

And the. hunter home from the hill. 

That is not how Stevenson wrote them. 
It is not how they appear in any edition 
of his books. It is not what it should 
be, for it fails to express his meaning, and 
the lines arc impoverished by the change. 

Meaning Distorted 

Why was this the added to the last line 
but one, and by whom was it done ? 
It can only have been intruded to make 
a parallel jingle with the last line, 
regardless of the true significance and 
the phrasing ; and it can only have been 
done by somebody who failed entirely 
to grasp the subtlety of the poet. 

If anyone asks what difference it can 
make, the reply is that the difference 
illustrates those delicate nuances in 
thought and writing that are typical of 
R.L.S. The poet rejected the obvious 
jingle home from the sea pairing with 
home from the hill because the inclusion 
of the first the would impoverish the 
impression made by the words from sea. 

The holiday-maker goes to the sea, 
or, as he calls it, to the seaside. The 
sailor docs not go to the sea ; he goes 
to sea, he is at sea, or he is home Rom 


sea ; and in this difference in expressing 
his relation to the sea, compared with 
the relation of the landsman, all the 
dangers, adventures, uncertainties, and 
romances of a life at sea are involved. 
Home from sea is incomparably richer in 
suggestion than the landsman’s coming 
home from the sea. 

And now, high above that illimitable 
vastness of waters, he lies in a tomb on 
which his words are callously distorted 
so as to rob them of their special mean¬ 
ing ; his line is turned to jingle. His 
characteristic choice of words to express 
his deep feeling is marred on his very 
tomb by the intrusion of a word that is 
not his, a word which spoils it in a way 
that those who put it there could not 
understand. 

A Curious Letter 

It occurred to the Editor of the C.N. 
to make inquiries into the matter and 
see if it could not be put right. He 
called the attention of Mr Charles 
Guthrie, the secretary of the Robert 
Louis Stevenson Club in Edinburgh, to 
the mistake, and Mr Guthrie arranged 
to consult the secretary of the Stevenson 
Society of America. The secretary (Mr 
Livingston Chapman) replied that the 
error had never come to his notice, and 
undertook to consult Mrs Isobel Salis¬ 
bury Field, who was Miss Isobel Strong, 
the step-daughter of Stevenson. Writing 
later Mr Chapman enclosed Mrs Field’s 
reply, which she had asked himtoforward, 
and his comment on the letter, on behalf 
of the Stevenson Society of America, was 
that the letter seems to render it im¬ 
possible for us to take any action. 

Here is the letter: 

My dear Mr Chapman, 

Your letter lias just come with the request 
from the Council at Edinburgh that the letter¬ 
ing on the bronze tablet of the Stevenson 
tomb be changed. 

To my mind it would be sacrilege to interfere 
in any way with the tomb—even if the word 
objected to were wrong, which I doubt. 

To pry loose the heavy bronze plate would 
necessitate the breaking of the cement blocks 
and the mutilating of the tomb. Even the 
carrying of the tablet down the mountainside 
would be a very difficult undertaking that 
people used to the conveniences of civilisation 
cannot understand. 

I would never consent to having it done. I 
am sending your letter to my brother, who, I 
am Sure, will feel as I do. 

The designs for the bronze tablets were made 
by Bruce Porter and Gelett Burgess in con¬ 
sultation with Mrs Stevenson. There were 
many conferences and much careful thought 
was given to them, and as my mother knew 
every word of the poem I am sure the wording 
is correct. Yours sincerely, Isobel Field 

A letter more out of relation to the 
facts of the case could hardly be written. 
An Injustice To R.L.S. 

The position is quite clear, Stevenson’s 
wife trusted to her memory for the 
verses engraved on his tomb, and her 
memory failed her. Her daughter be¬ 
lieves in her mother's memory, and 
apparently believ.es it is sacrilege to 
doubt it. Most people will believe it 
nearer sacrilege to distort the poet and 
the spirit of his verse. . 

Even if her mother’s memory .led her 
wrong Mrs Field thinks it more honour¬ 
able to her mother, and quite good 
enough for R.L.S., that her mother’s 
mistake should be perpetuated on his 
tomb. So the mistake remains, not 
only as a witness to her mother’s failing 
memory, but as an injustice to Stevenson 
himself. Happily it does not affect 
Robert Louis Stevenson, as the world 
outside his own family knows quite well 
what he wrote. 

The whole incident is a curious 
example of how difficult it is to get a 
mistake put' right, even when people 
are willing and anxious to put it right. 


A REMARKABLE PIECE 
OF NEWS : ; 

80 MILLION INSURANCE 
POLICIES 

Two For Every Child and 
Grown-up in the Land 

POOR VALUE FOR THE POOR 

Parliament has found time for a too 
brief discussion of what is called indus-, 
trial insurance, a name covering .a 
multitude of business sins, denounced 
by a recent Committee on the subject. 

The Committee showed that there 
exists in this country 80,000,000 insur¬ 
ance policies, mostly taken out by very, 
poor people. This means nearly two 
insurance policies for every man, woman, 
and child in the country, including babies 
in arms. 

It seems a great scandal, for it shows 
that a host of improper policies exist. 
The back streets are haunted by 
insurance touts. Indeed, Sir George 
Robertson, the Industrial Insurance 
Commissioner, says that over 200,000 
British children arc over-insured, and 
that the average number of new cases of 
such improper insurance is fifty a week! 

Firm Hand Needed 

The poor seem to get very bad value 
for the pence and shillings they pay for 
insurance. 

Of the £54,000,000 a year paid in premium 
income, £18,400,000 is spent in commission and 
management expenses, and the amount paid 
out in claims absorbs about £22,400,000. 

The number of new policies taken out in 
1929 was 10 , 000 , 000 , or one for every family 
in the land 1 Of that number 6,000,000 were 
discontinued; 4,750,000 lapsed altogether, 
and 1,250,000 had surrender values or free 
paid-up policies granted. 

A firm hand is needed in this matter, 
which affects the majority of our people. 

THE COLOUR OF THE 
YACHTS 

A New Idea For Cowes 

Workmen arc now busy at Cowes 
preparing the big yachts for this sum¬ 
mer’s racing. 

Boys and girls who follow yacht-racing 
at our coast resorts and have difficulty 
in recognising the " fine ladies of the 
sea ” will welcome the decision of the 
owners to adopt a colour scheme. 

There will be no change in the King’s 
Britannia, whose black hull arid cop¬ 
pered bottom arc familiar to all, but 
Mr Sopwith’s new America Cup chal¬ 
lenger, which has been launched this 
month at Gosport, will be painted 
hydrangea blue. 

Shamrock V, now owned by Mr C. R. 
Fairey, will revert to her old emerald 
green, while Mr W. L. Stephenson’s 
Velshcda, which raced so well last year, 
will remain white. Candida, belonging 
to Mr H. A. Andreae, which is to re¬ 
appear after a season’s rest, will be 
grey, and Mr Hugh Paul’s Astra will be 
painted pale jade green. 

In former years the chief distinguish¬ 
ing mark of the big yachts was a number 
carried at the head of the mainsail and 
difficult to see at a distance. The 
King’s yacht carries the number 1, but 
it is also distinguished by the royal 
colours at the masthead—a red and blue 
racing flag, with the Prince of Wales's 
feathers, and the motto : Ich Dien. 

The origin of this flag dates from the 
time when Britannia was built for King 
Edward as Prince of Wales, 41 years ago. 


VOICES FROM THE ANTARCTIC 

Listeners in England heard voices in 
tlie Antarctic during a relay by the B.B.C. 
from Admiral Byrd’s expedition. The 
messages from the explorers ended with 
the company singing God Save the King.' 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



COLD FROM THE SEA 
A ship converted into a dredger 
is to search for gold on the sea¬ 
bed of the Alaskan coast. The 
expedition is led by a prospector 
who, 31 years ago, found gold 
on the beaches near Nome. 


mm 





GERMAN OIL-WELL 
An oil-well bored recently near 
Hanover is now gushing at the 
rate of more than 200 tons a 
day. The oil contains a rich 
percentage of benzine. 


NEW ARCTIC RESEARCH 
A ship for magnetic research in 
the East Siberian and Kara Seas 
is being built by the Soviet. 
In order to avoid interference 
with the work none of the metal 
parts will be of iron. 


ACROSS THE ICE CAP 
Three young English 
explorers now in Green¬ 
land are to attempt an 
800-mile West-to-East 
crossing of the ice-cap 
by sledge. They will 
explore the mountain 
region to the north of 
Mount Forel. 


AT LA NT/C 



NILE BARRAGE 
THREATENED 
The increased pressure 
of water caused by the 
raising of the Assouan 
Dam will necessitate 
the strengthening of the 
Delta Barrage, construc¬ 
ted 100 years ago. 


INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY 
A proposed great highway from 
the United States into South 
America as far as Buenos Aires 
has advanced a stage by the 
completion of a survey of the 
Panama section. 


REPTILE WITH THREE EYES 
Fossils of prehistoric reptiles, 
some of them hitherto unknown, 
have been found at Mazelspnort 
in the Orange Free State. One 
creature had a third pcriscopic 
eye some inches above its head. 


AUSTRALIA'S ORANGES 
Australia is now building up an 
export trade in oranges. In the 
past year 116,000 cases were 
sent overseas, England and New 
Zealand being the biggest buyers. 


A HERO INDEED 
His Trials Were Dragons To 
Be Slain 

ARTHUR MILES OF ABYSSINIA 

A man passed away in a London 
nursing home the other day whose 
heart was in East Africa. 

There everyone knew . Major Arthur 
Miles, consul in Abyssinia, as a mail who 
set duty above everything, and who was 
willing to sacrifice everything—health, 
comfort, life itself—to do his best for 
those under his care. His last illness 
was owing to a four-days .expedition 
he undertook, on horseback and entirely 
alone, to remonstrate with some Abys¬ 
sinian chiefs who were cutting off the 
water-supply from some of the agri¬ 
cultural Kenya tribesmen in the plains. 

The Abyssinian chiefs listened to this 
solitary knight ; errant, and the water 
was resumed. But the knight himself 
collapsed when lie returned, and the 
strain on a frame enfeebled with malaria 
proved too much. He came home to 
die. Yet, like the hero of the verses 
of a modern poet: 

He dies content that in some pigeon-hole 
A rather dusty minute of My Lords 
His character and services records 
In words that- make heart beat and pulses 
stir, 

“ A diligent and zealous officer 

He was more. He was a shining 
example who, in the words of . his friend 
and chief in Kenya, tackled every trial 
like a fresh dragon to be met and slain. 


HIGHER AND HIGHER 

. A few months ago a Frenchman took 
the height record for aeroplanes up to 
about 45,000 feet, and now Renato 
Donati, an Italian, has reached. 47,590 
feet, which is just over nine miles. 

' Donati’s flight occupied one hour and 
25 minutes, and at one period he ex¬ 
perienced a •temperature of 56 degrees 
Centigrade below zero; 


CROSSING THE ROAD 
An Experiment in London 

So successful have fixed crossing- 
places for walkers proved in Paris that 
they are to be tried in London. 

In the West End crossing-places have 
been selected at road junctions con¬ 
trolled by constables or signal-lights, 
and the roadways are being marked in 
white with crossing-places 12 feet wide. 

Elsewhere experimental crossing-places 
are being marked where no police arc on 
duty, but. they will be watched to see to 
what extent they are used and how 
effective they are in tempting pedes¬ 
trians . to' cross the road in a more 
ordered, manner. / 

Signs arc- to be erected on posts, 
consisting of the letter C in white on a 
blue ground, the whole encircled by a 
two-inch band of red, while below this 
disc the words Pedestrian Crossing will 
appear in letters two inches high. 

As has been frequently pointed out 
in the C.N., most accidents happen 
to pedestrians through their casual 
methods of crossing busy roads. No one 
should attempt to cross the road from 
behind or in front of a stationary 
vehicle, nor should a busy street be 
crossed in a slanting direction. The short¬ 
est distance should always be taken. 


STEPPING DOWN FROM THE 
STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS 

I thank God for the Oxford Group. 
One of the thrilling things about being 
alive today is that we are seeing the 
beginning of a new Christian movement. 

We have been always trying to do 
this kind of ’ thing and eating Our 
hearts out because nothing has hap¬ 
pened, and now at last it is beginning 
to happen. 

These things arc happening because 
people have been rediscovering Christ, 
and that He lias stepped down from 
the stained-glass windows and stood up 
in our midst. The Bishop of Croydon 


THE ROADMENDER 
His Wages For Others 

For nearly 30 years a man was scon 
working on the roads of the Upper 
Wharfcdale District of Yorkshire so 
that his face became a part of the 
countryside, and people felt the road- 
mender would be there for ever, like the 
hills and the moors. 

They arc almost astonished to learn 
that T. H. Ward is dead, and that out of 
his small wages he saved enough to 
leave £768. He had neither wife nor 
weans, though he loved children, and 
left money to his landlady’s grand¬ 
children. He left money to local 
hospitals also. 

All his hard work brought him 
nothing for himself except the pride of 
work well done. He lived in the plainest 
manner, without any simple luxuries 
or homely treats, and yet he was no 
miser ; he was not hoarding gold, but 
saving it for others. 

" Michael Fairlcss ” made an imag¬ 
inary roadmender famous. This real one 
deserves to be remembered too. \Vc 
only wish he had left a diarjr to tell us 
his thoughts as lie worked in all weathers 
to make the roads of Yorkshire good 
roads and true. 


FOR THE KING’S COFFEE-POT 

King George has been presented with 
two tons of coffee by the Imam of 
Yemen as a token of peace. 

A few weeks ago the Yemen signed 
a treaty of friendship with the British 
Government after protracted negotia¬ 
tions, and this present is regarded as a 
courteous signature to the diplomatic 
document. 

In the Near and Middle East coffee is 
regarded as the invariable medium of 
smooth and satisfactory transactions, 
even to the simplest purchase of bric-a- 
brac in the bazaars, and from one ruler 
to another nothing less than two tons 
was considered sufficient. And. so King 
George’s coffee-pot is well provided for 
the future. 


PEAK OF SCHOOL LIFE 
Over Five Million Pupils 

1400 SLUM SCHOOLS 

As was pointed out at the Teachers 
Conference the present year marks the 
peak of the number of children in our 
schools; 5,333,000. 

From this time forth we have to expect 
a continuous fall in the school popula¬ 
tion. Indeed, in some districts the fall 
has already begun. 

All the life and prospects of a nation 
are summed up in its children, and the 
diminishing school numbers of today 
point to ■ the diminishing adults of 
tomorrow. 

The fewer the children the greater the 
need to train them. Why, then, does 
the Board of Education ' tolerate the 
continued existence of some 1400 slum 
schools, condemned as insanitary or 
otherwise unfit for their great purpose ? 

THE MILLIONS WE PAY 
FOR THE WAR 

Sixteen years after the war the cost of 
pensions to disabled officers and men, 
and to the dependants of officers and 
men killed, amounts in the present 
financial year to ^43,100,000, compared 
with ^45,193,000 in the previous year. 

In addition ^303,000 is paid in Mer¬ 
chant Seamen's War Pensions. 

These sums we gladly pay, but the 
real value of lost lives can never be 
calculated or paid. 

TWO AFTER A LITTLE FISH 

Walter Johnson, a Bermuda fisherman, 
had a novel experience recently, when he' 
caught a seagull with his hook and line. 

He had just hooked a mullet when a 
seagull swooped down, seizing and 
swallowing the captured fish. The 
fisherman drew, the fluttering bird into 
his boat, where, after quietening the 
frightened gull, he succeeded-in freeing 
it from the hook. 

The bird was released and flew away 
none the worse for its adventure. 
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Little Things Here 
and There 

In a town on the other side of 
1 the Atlantic a monument is 
being put up to a man who was 
never in the news. 

If his name, Jeff Monroe of 
Maryville, now comes before the 
public it is because his fellow- 
townsnien feel they ought to ac¬ 
count for the pride and affection 
they feel for his memory. 

He was not a wealthy citizen 
who gave them a new park or a 
public library. He was not a 
politician whom they sent to 
Washington to represent them. 
Maryville would never have 
thought of making him its mayor; 
nor was he the poor boy who left 
home to achieve fame or fortune 
in the great world and returned 
to his home town to shed on it 
the lustre of the one or the 
proceeds of the other. 

, What he did was to be what 
he was. He was kind. His was 
the kindness of the heart which 
thinks first of others, and then of 
others, and then again of others, 
and yet again and again of others, 
till it has no thought left for self. 

Though the Master he served 
had not gifted him with great 
talents, so that he remained 
always a common labourer who 
handled shovel and spade and 
pick, he was industrious and 
thrifty, and might have saved if 
it had not been for his genius 
in finding always someone poorer 
than himself. 

. When the bleak wind of un¬ 
employment struck Maryville he, 
a good workman always sure of 
his job, went to his employers 
and asked to be let off two days 
a week. He thought the work 
might be given to some poor 
fellow who was out of work and 
in need. On the day lie died he 
had been out gathering turnips 
to distribute among poor families. 

A thousand such things are 
remembered of him. Maryville 
recalls the sick he visited, the 
children who used to run to 
meet him because his cheery 
face seemed to bring the summer 
and the sun, the old people 
who could count on him. On 
the day of his funeral it seemed 
as if everyone in the town had 
been his friend. The way to the 
cemetery was thronged with them. 

On his monument the inscrip¬ 
tion tells us that Ilis good deeds 
live after hint, but the words of 
the mayor when asked why there 
was to be a monument are better 
still, for he said that Jeff just 
went about doing little kind¬ 
nesses here and there. 

Little kindnesses here and 
there. Wordsworth's countless 
little unremembered acts. They 
are the greatest good that man 
to man can brine:. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



FROM MY WINDOW 


The Air Above Us 

Jt is to be hoped that the confusion 
of road traffic is not to be re¬ 
peated in the air. 

Already there exist about a dozen 
Air Lines in our little island, and in 
addition the four railway companies 
have formed with Imperial Airways a 
special company to secure most of the 
traffic. This has roused the independent 
companies to defensive action. 

There is room in this country for 
only one air traffic authority, and 
Parliament should move in the matter 
without delay. 

© 

What We Saw the Other Day 

saw the whole traffic of the 
Strand held up by Charing 
Cross because the driver of a motor- 
van stopped his engine, and the little 
fellow who jumped down to wind the 
old-fashioned crank could not manage 
it. It seemed to us a great pity that 
the great stores owning the van had 
not thought of the self-starter. 

We saw also the sad sight of an 
L.C.C. tram conductor throwing a 
paper bag from his tram into the street, 
having satisfactorily disposed of his 
lunch from it. So Satan finds some 
mischief still for silly hands to do. 

© 

The Punishment Fitting the Crime 

\!(/e commend to our law-makers 
and magistrates the sentence 
passed on a German motor-cyclist 
who ran into a number of Girl Guides, 
killing one and injuring two others. 

A Berlin court sent the motor¬ 
cyclist to prison for three years. 

Is it not time an end was made of our 
farcical trials of road miscreants, 
which usually end in the offenders 
getting off scot-free or with merely 
nominal penalties ? 

© 

The Thing That Cannot Be Done 

empty ships and crowded 
slums the suggestion has been 
made that the slums might be emptied 
into the ships during the process of 
rebuilding ! 

A liner stocked with a thousand 
slum families would give the historian 
of the future subject for mordant 
comment. Why the slums ? we can 
imagine him asking, and Why were 
the ships built only to be found empty 
■when the slums were so very full ? 

In fact, the slum-into-ship idea is 
too brilliant. It cannot be done. 
The costs would be very heavy, and 
the vessels would need not only 
adaptation, but serious reconditioning 
afterwards. The truth is that the 
existence of slums is a social crime 
which must be dearly paid for by 
any nation permitting it. 

© 

He Never Fell 

The epitaph of a guide of Valais 
who died not long ago was the 
very significant sentence, He never fell. 


Peler Puck 
Wanls To Know 


A Daisy 

'Jhiis is a little late, but we . have 
only just heard it, and it will 
be in time for the summer. 

It is about a little East End child 
who went into the country for the 
first time last year, a Brownie in a 
Girl Guide camp. The field was white 
with myriads of daisies and the little 
one’s heart was full at the sight. 
But, being a good Brownie and not 
having seen them before, she felt 
that wildflowers are not for all to 
pull but for all to enjoy, and she went 
up to her captain and pleaded, 
“ Please, could I pick one daisy ? ” 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Qlever boys are always looking to the 
future. Unless they have their 
heads turned. 

0 

man grumbles because barbers use 
expensive hair-restorers. They put 
on the price. 

0 

\\/E are told that we can now run motor¬ 
cars on eucalyptus. What’s the 
matter with the 
road ? 

0 

A writer says he 
plans his garden 
by the fire. No 
wonder it doesn’t 
grow. 

' 0 

'J'Rees are happy 
things, says a 
lady. You often see 
an oak beam. 

0 

Tue countryside has 
its moods, One 
is always seeing cross 
roads, 

0 

A writer says there 
is no place so 
peaceful as a garden. Except when the 
buds begin to shoot. 

0 

Tue man who bolts his doors every 
night must have a good digestion. 

0 

goME houses have phosphorescent num¬ 
bers. A bright idea. 

□ 

critic says the modern girl doesn’t 
take things seriously enough. But 
she takes them. 

0 

Js there a real remedy for sea-sickness ? 
asks a correspondent. Stay on land. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
jyjR Robert McDougall of Cheadlc 
has offered half the £30,000 
needed for Rothamsted. 

M r J- h. Wimble left £ 20,000 to 
Victoria College, Jersey, for 
scholarships to Oxford or Cambridge. 

J-Jardwick Hall, an Elizabethan 
mansion, is to be a residential 
centre for Durham unemployed. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Is it not beyond understanding that 
men should be willing to inflict pain in 
a world in which there is so much 
already ? 



If the telescope 
business is 
looking up 


She Did What She Could 

In memory of a faithful servant who has 
gone to sleep. 

"This is the story of a life that 
speaks 

Of England’s gentle poor, the 
lowly blest : 

Here was a pinafored small child 
with country cheeks ; 

And now her sons have laid her 
heart to rest 

Among the quiet fields where 
once she played, 

Close to the spot where she was 
born, with tears 

Yet with deep simple trust and 
unafraid, 

In pride for over seventy faithful 
years. 

She had no learning as men 
speak of lore. 

Making a shining home was her 
delight. 

A book to her was as a fastened 
door ; 

Even her own name Ann she 
could not write. 

JvJor did she know great towns ; 
her willing feet 

Were bound to this small place. 

Now with surprise 
In heaven she walks through 
many a new-found street 
And talks and smiles with 
scholars gravely wise. 

Marjorie Wilson 

The Puritan Girl 

By Our Town Girl 

T am tired of life-long habits, 
those disguises ; 

I am tired of learning to be good. 
I would go and fling discretion 
far for ever 

In the heart of a great, wild wood. 

I should like to live my life 
like a wild, wild bird, 

Where the primroses lie dew- 
pearled ; 

To leave far behind my little 
stiff good works 

For the wicked, enchanting 
world. 

J-Jark 1 There is the church 
bell ! My relations down¬ 
stairs in a row, 

Boots nicely polished, are wait¬ 
ing . . . Let them zvait! And 
yet I know 

That I shall take my prayer book 
and demurely sit, as I always do, 
None knowing how wicked I am, 
so still in our high-backed pew. 

© 

Lullington and Orchardleigh 

Lullington and Orchardleigh, 

Names of happy memory, 

England as it used to be. 

Leafy quiet in the lanes, 

Leisured wagons, flapping reins, 
Ne’er a hint of hurrying trains. 

Ne’er a sound of motor-horn ; 

Sweet the chorus of the dawn, 
Bright the dewdrops on the lawn. 

What a peace steals over me 
Born of happy memory: 

Lullington and Orchardleigh. 

C. B. L, Haslewood 
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OLD TOM DIES OF CHANGE OF AlR 


A LITTLE SHIP FINDS 
A GREAT CONTINENT 

LOST LAND UNDER 
THE SEA 

Back To the World of Thirty 
Million Years Ago 

DROWNED MOUNTAIN PEAKS 

A little ship lias found a great con¬ 
tinent. 

This ship, the Mabahiss, went sailing 
last September over the Arabian Sea 
and the Indian Ocean on the work of 
the Sir John Murray Oceanographical 
Expedition, and in less time than it 
took Columbus to find America or 
Captain Cook to put Australia on the 
map it has dredged facts about a land 
undreamed of by either. 

It is lost Gondwana land, part of the 
huge continent which, according to the 
ideas of great geologists of the 19th 
century, dominated the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere before the Alps or the Pyrenees 
had raised their limestone bases above 
the ocean. 

When Dinosaurs Roamed 

Gondwana then was joined to Africa, 
and the whole land surface of the 
northern part of the globe had another 
aspect. When Gondwana was itself 
heaved up above the sea the Himalayas 
had not begun to crumple into folds and 
there was no barrier of the Rockies at 
the edge of the Pacific. 

In that remote era of 30,000,000 years 
ago the great Dinosaurs roamed freely 
over the northern half of the globe, 
where East and West were one; and 
the Plesiosaurus mingled freely in the 
slime with the Diplodocus, ■ and less 
freely with the fearsome Triceratops. 

All this was theory till the other day, 
a geological theory borne out by the lie 
of the strata in both hemispheres, and by 
the distribution over the globe of the 
remains of these monstrous reptiles, and 
of the vegetation on which they fed. 

The First Proofs 

But the surveying Mabahiss, with its 
dredges and its deep-sea apparatus, has 
brought the first proofs to the surface. 
Its survey was made over the long tri¬ 
angle of sea, with a base stretching from 
Bombay in India to Colombo in Ceylon, 
and an apex at Zanzibar. 

In the triangle are the tiny granite 
islands of the Seychelles and the up- 
thrusting archipelagoes of the Laccadive 
and Maidive Islands. These are what is 
left of the continental land once joining 
India and Africa before it sank beneath 
the waters. 

In the ocean triangle plumbed by the 
deep-sea soundings of the Mabahiss, 
which found bottom at depths between 
two and five miles, a range of mountains 
was found beneath the Arabian Sea. 
During the last stretch of the voyage 
from Zanzibar to Colombo the soundings 
showed the existence of a ridge, with a 
depth on either side of 15,000 feet, the 
equivalent of a sunken Alpine range. 

Europe’s Fate 

A more sharply defined mountain 
ridge towers 10,000 feet from the sea 
bottom between Chagos and Socotra. 
All this area was once the Tibet of the 
ancient Gondwana land, the continent 
which was lost because, sharing' the 
common fate of all continents, which 
are for ever sinking or being uplifted, it 
rose or was stationary for 20,000 years 
and then began to sink about 10,000,000 
years ago. 

Europe will some day share the 
same fate, and the intelligent beings who 
take the place of the Cambridge oceano¬ 
graphers of the Mabahiss, millions of 
years hence, will dredge up, not vestiges 
of vegetable and animal life, but per¬ 
haps bits of the steel shells and other 
inventions of our fleeting day. 


A little story which could only have 
happened in England has come to 
.an end with the death of a horse aged 30 
called Old Tom. 

Tom was a war horse. I11 his youth he 
had been on active service. When the 
war came to an end he was at an age 
generally hushed over in talking of 
horses, For that matter, any horse over 
seven is officially described as aged. 
Tom, trotting about the streets of 
London, went on being aged and very- 
useful, like other old horses we know. 

In his middle period, from 15 to 25, 
he was in the service of the Southgate 
Urban District Council. He worked well 
and happily, being just a. trifle stiff of a 
morning. Later he got very stiff indeed, 
and grunted in his quiet way about the 


T iie old Cumberland mansion at 
Penrith, where the Musgravcs lived 
so many generations, is to be pulled down 
because no one would buy it to live in. 
But its fate excites more interest than 
would the fall of some ancient homes 
because of the legend associated with 
the glass chalice belonging to the family. 

According to a foolish old story the 
chalice was lost by Cumberland fairies, 
who attached to their vanished treasure 
the warning : 

If e'er this cup shall break or fall 
Farewell the luck of Eden Hall. 

But these fairies never dwelled in 
England, for the chalice is of Syrian or 
Persian glass, and was fashioned by 
some Eastern glassworlier in a century 
before that when one of the earlier 


toughness of oats to very old teeth. Then 
the hour came when Tom’s friends on 
the Southgate Council decided he must 
no longer work. They' advertised for a 
happy home for Tom’s extreme old age, 
and the appeal was answered by the 
Countess of Warwick, who had a retreat 
for aged horses at Dunmow in Essex. 

Tom was bidden an affectionate fare¬ 
well by his stable friends, given a solemn 
official send-off by the Mayor and 
Aldermen of Southgate, was received at 
Dunmow by the friends of the countess, 
and his new life began. 

Alas, Tom was too old to get used to 
new-fangled ways and country air ; the 
pure breezes of Dunmow were rather 
thin, perhaps. He peaked and pined and 
in ten days lie was dead. 


Musgravcs was fighting for Edward the 
Third against the Scots. 

When Sir Nigel Musgrave, who in¬ 
herited it, went to India a few years ago 
he deposited it in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, where many went to see it 
standing by itself on a pedestal in the 
Glass Gallery. There its beauty and its 
Syrian origin were plainly to bo seen ; 
and it was a beautiful thing. With it 
was the case of stamped and decorated 
leather made for it by some 14th or 15th- 
century Musgrave. 

It left the museum two years ago and 
its whereabouts are not disclosed. But 
it is certain that Eden Hall has fallen 
before the glass, and we hope that the 
13th baronet may keep his luck unbroken 
and may never have to part with it. 


TO ARMS 

GERMANY’S GRAVE STEP 

What She is Doing and What 
Europe Should Do 

WAR OR JUSTICE? 

By a Political Correspondent 

It is impossible to overlook the grave 
character of the new German estimates 
for expenditure on armaments. 

The Nazi Government has decided to 
make the following increases as com¬ 
pared with the provisions of 1933 : 

Upon the Navy, 233,000,000 marks 
instead of 183,000,000. 

Upon the Army, 647,000,000 marks 
instead of 472,000,000. 

Upon the Air Force, 210,000,000 
marks instead of 78,000,000. 

The total increase on armaments is 
thus no less than 357,000,000 marks. 

Our Government has declared that 
they regard the matter as " very 
serious,”, and the whole world will 
endorse that view. 

The Broken Promise 

While it is easy to characterise the 
German armament programme as point¬ 
ing to a defiance of the Powers who were 
victorious in the war it is extremely 
difficult to deal with such accomplished 
facts. Germany can point out that the 
victors themselves have not disarmed 
as they promised to do, and that they 
have therefore themselves violated then- 
own treaty. Moreover, the Germans 
point out that increases in expenditure 
are quite consistent with keeping the 
letter of the Treaty of Versailles, even if 
they amount to an increase of effective 
strength. 

We once more entreat those in 
authority to rely not on treaty but ou 
justice. A great nation of nearly 
70,000,000 people is caged in the heart 
of Europe, deprived of colonial outlets, 
denied the power to emigrate, shorn ci 
the materials of work, cut in twain by a 
lane of foreign territory, her great 
rivers taken out of domestic control, and 
many millions of her people placed under 
foreign flags. 

Equality For Germany 

No people of character will for ever 
submit to foreign oppression. Not a 
few notable men among us have again 
and again pointed out that it is just and 
right that Germany should be restored 
to what may be called equality in world 
citizenship. Men of moral courage have 
said that Germany should not be denied 
colonies. 

It is the great tragedy of today that 
Herr Hitler has alienated world sym¬ 
pathy and isolated the German people, 
but no dislike of German domestic 
political developments should deter us 
from doing the right thing ourselves. No 
form of German persecution should lead 
us to be persecutors. 

When we grant freely to others the 
power to join in world development we 
confirm our own powers as a colonising 
people. 

The Way To Peace 

In justice, and in justice alone, can the 
world find peace. Treaties cannot 
pacify unless they contain and embody 
the essentials of justice. What the 
world needs is not confirmation or 
enforcement of war-made treaties, but 
agreements made freely between equals 
who respect each other’s right to live 
and replenish the Earth. 

All this may be summed by saying 
that, while peace and security are not to 
be obtained by the treaties that were 
made after the war, they are well within 
our grasp if once we realise and recognise 
that peace is the child of justice and 
contentment. 


THE PRINCESS IN A HURRY 

The giant L.M.S. engine Princess 
Royal, hauling the 5.25 p.m, train from 
Liverpool to Euston, has made the run 
of 193 miles in the record time of 192 
minutes. 


AT THE CHILDREN’S ACADEMY 



A sketch full of action by H. Carlton-Smith of St Alban’s High School 

These clever pictures by 16-year-old girls were seen at the Royal Drawing Society’s exhibition 
at the Guildhall Art Gallery. Some of the drawings were by children of only two or three. 


THE LUCK OF EDEN HALL IS OUT 
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JUSTICE COMES 
AT LAST 

An Old Wrong Righted 

FORGIVENESS AFTER 
MANY DAYS 

A great injustice done to three Red 
Indian chiefs by the officers of the 
oldest fort in St Augustine, Florida, 
has at last been righted. 

Amends were made in an interesting 
ceremony broadcast by one of America’s 
most-beloved radio personalities known 
as Seth Parker. 

Five generations ago, when the few 
towns in the State of Florida were 
beginning to increase in number, three 
tribes joined together and went on the 
warpath to protest against encroach¬ 
ments on their territory. After much 
fighting the officers of the fort at St 
Augustine agreed to a conference to 
which the three chiefs must come bear¬ 
ing white flags as a sign of good faith. 

When the chiefs approached the fort 
carrying their flags they were seized 
and hurried off to a secret dungeon 
deep beneath the old fort. Two of them 
starved themselves until they were 
thin enough to squeeze between bars 
only nine inches apart and escape. 

Broadcasting From a Dungeon 

The third chief refused to escape 
with them, for he said he had acted in 
good faith and would wait until 
honourably freed by the white men 
who had wronged him. This chief was 
not freed, however, but was taken to 
another prison, where he died. 

This injustice so enraged Seth Parker" 
when he learned the story that he 
searched until he found a great-great- 
grandson of the chief and a descendant 
of one of the officers who had wronged 
the Red Indian. Taking these two and 
his broadcasting apparatus down into 
the old dungeon he set about righting 
the wrong, and from there broadcast 
the facts to America. 

In true tribal style the descendant 
of the chief called upon the spirit of 
his ancestor and declared that the white 
rnen wished to speak to him. The 
descendant of the officer admitted the 
great injustice done so long ago and 
begged pardon on behalf of his ancestor 
and the other officers. 

The chief’s great-great-grandson 
then announced that his ancestor had 
signified his acceptance of the apology, 
forgiven the white men, and would 
henceforth be at peace in the Happy 
Hunting Ground. 

COLOURED BRICKS 
Lightening Up Dark Areas 
AN OLD IDEA MOVES ON 

A special kind of brick is increasing 
in popularity owing to its value in 
reflecting light. Where wells and largo 
wall surfaces in factories would other¬ 
wise darken their surroundings, and 
glazed or enamelled bricks be too expen¬ 
sive, these bricks prove of great value. 

They are known as sand-lime bricks, 
from the material, out of which they are 
made, and are hardened by steam under 
pressure. The process was patented in 
England in i 860 , but though we dis¬ 
covered the process Germany was the 
first country to'make the bricks commer¬ 
cially. The industry has made rapid 
progress in Germany, which produces 
iooo million of these bricks a year. 
In this country the output is about 
roo millions. 

Our Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research has recently issued 
a report giving information' about .these 
light-coloured bricks, warning manufac¬ 
turers how essential it is to maintain 
their high quality in order that they may 
be more extensively used to brighten up 
our schools, halls, and factories. 


The Australian Cricketers 



W. M. Woodfull (captain) Victoria T. W. Wall South Australia 


B. A. Barnett Victoria 


C. V. Qrimmett South Australia 


D. G. Bradman New South Wales 


W. H. Ponsford Victoria 


W. A. Oldfield New South Wales L. Fleetwood-Smith Victoria 




Tho arrival of the Australian Test team in England Is one of the outstanding events of this 
week. Here are pictures of the men who will attempt to win back the famous Ashes. 


BIRD SANCTUARIES 

Memorial To a Cheshire 
Naturalist 

QUIET PLACES FOR 
FLYING FRIENDS 

Cheshire and Lancashire, in spite of 
all their great towns, have areas rich in 
bird life, and steps are being taken to 
preserve them. 

Last year there passed away a native 
of Cheshire who devoted his life to 
Nature study, Mr T. A. Coward, and 
under the leadership of Lord Stamford 
naturalists have been planning to 
establish some of his best-loved haunts 
as preserves for all time. One of these 
is in the valley of the River Bollin, where 
Mr Coward watched for .the return of 
migrant birds which haunt, its wood¬ 
lands, and at Cotterill Clough, nine miles 
south of Manchester, an area has been 
secured where our bird visitors will be 
able to breed undisturbed. 

Another bird haunt much visited by 
Mr Coward was Marbury reed bed on the 
banks of Budworth Mere, near North- 
wich. Here over ioo species of British 
birds have, been seen, including the 
night heron and the bittern, while as 
many as 35 species breed in its seclusion. 
The committee which has this memorial 
in hand has been given by the owners 
seven acres of the reed bed, and by 
controlling part of the mere and an 
islet , in it a sanctuary of the greatest 
value for tho rarest of our water-birds 
will be ensured. 

NEW STAMPS FOR U.S.A. 
Whistler’s Famous Picture 

President Roosevelt has authorised an 
unusual sort of celebration for Mothers 
Day this year, the issue of a special 
stamp, to bear messages of loyalty and 
affection,' showing Whistler’s famous 
picture of his mother. 

This picture has a value 3000 times 
greater than it had sixty years ago. 
When it was first put on the market for 
1000 dollars no American purchaser 
could be found for it. The French 
Government bought it, and it was hung 
in the Louvre. At present it is travelling 
from exhibition to exhibition in its own 
country, insured for no less a sum than 
three million dollars. 

The painting is a wonderful study of 
power in repose, of spiritual strength 
that has triumphed over the years and 
their cares. It is sufficiently simple to 
tell something of its story even when 
reduced to the size of a stamp. 

The stamps are being issued on May 2. 
We may hope to see them on letters 
from America after the seventh. 


THE GREEN BADGE 

A splendid number of readers have 
taken up the suggestion in the C.N. of 
April 7, and have written to the C.P.R.E. 
for their green badges and promise cards. 

But there have been so many in¬ 
dividual requests that the C.P.R.E., 
which needs every minute and every 
penny for protecting the countryside, 
has found its small staff overwhelmed 
with letters and its stamp account 
mounting up too fast. 

If one teacher in a school, or one per¬ 
son in a district, will enrol all those who 
wish to do their bit in keeping England 
lovely, and then write for a batch of 
badges and cards together, it will help 
considerably. 

The C.P.R.E. has reluctantly to 
charge a penny for each badge, and asks 
its friends to send postage too. Another 
threepence will bring along two interest¬ 
ing booklets, one explaining how schools 
can help to preserve the countryside, 
the other dealing with the protection of 
wildflowcrs. 


If You Want Peace, 
Stop War Supplies 
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THE ABBEY’S 
WONDER ROOF 

Pendants That Seem To 
Float On Air 

EVERYTHING NOW SAFE 

The wonderful roof of Henry the 
Seventh Chapel in Westminster Abbey is 
now safe. 

No longer is there a danger of one of 
the heavy stone cusps falling .to the 
floor as occurred some 18 months ago- 
It was a failure, of mortar used in a 
previous repair that caused the fall of 
the cusp, and the responsibility did not 
lie with the original architect. 

. The builders of this wonderful roof, 
however, did not realise what tremendous 
stress and vibrations modern traffic 
would throw on the Abbey, and a series 
of splints, copper cramps, and tie rods 
have now been fixed in the roof to 
strengthen it. 

The fan vault at Westminster was 
begun in 1502, and has been described as 
■one of the most wonderful pieces of 
masonry ever put together by the hand 
of man." It is amaziiig to see these great 
pendants of stone appearing to float on 
air, but they rely on a wonderful system 
Of balance, to achieve which is a veritable 
architectural triumph. 

The fan .vault is peculiarly English, 
neither Spain nor France nor any other 
of the great Gothic districts having 
achieved it. Picture on this page 

THE QUICK TICK 
Tape Machines Soon Out 
of Date 

Most people are familiar with the tape 
machines by which stockbrokers receive 
news of the fluctuating prices in the 
markets, but these may soon be obsolete. 

A new machine for quicker service has 
f'been developed by Canadian engineers. 

A high-speed machine, spoken of as 
the telegraphic ticker service, enables 
brokers with offices a thousand miles 
from the markets to receive quotations 
before the men who are actually in the 
stock .exchange. 

Quotations are punched out on a 
keyboard resembling that of a type¬ 
writer. Simultaneously. with this they 
are repeated by machines installed in the 
brokers’ offices, and thus are to hand 
before the attendant on the floor of the 
exchange can list the transactions on 
the main notice board. 


THE RING THAT IS NEVER 
ANSWERED 

Telephone operators receive many 
strange requests. 

They ring early in the morning to 
wake up households, and one was 
recently asked to ring up a husband 
to remind him that it was the anniver¬ 
sary of his wedding I 

But probably the most pathetic of 
all calls were those the all-night switch 
operator at a Melbourne exchange was 
putting through for nearly a week not 
long ago. At two o’clock he put a 
special alarm ring through to a suburban 
home ; at three he put through a second 
call, and another at four. 

. None of these calls was ever answered: 
they were merely a reminder to a father 
that he must get up and give medicine 
to his sick child. 


DOWN COME 12 GIANTS 

A dozen tall chimney-stacks are being 
felled in Cardiff, most of them belonging 
to the Dowlais steel and iron works.' 

■ The sailors will miss these landmarks, 
but as they made the neighbourhood 
dark with their smoke the felling of the 
giants is a good thing. Not only is it 
giving employment for hundreds of 
men, but the new works will not send 
out streams of smoke all over the city. 


News Pictures of the Week 



Transport Ancient and Modern—A remarkable contrast seen by air travellers at 
aerodrome In Arabia on the England-to-lndia route. 



Revealing Hidden Beauty—The work of renovating Henry the Seventh’s Chapel In 
Westminster Abbey has been going on for a year. Here we see how the beautiful fan 
vault roof has been cleaned. See previous column. 


I 
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Pictures By Wire—Telegraphed pictures to and from the Continent are now on the every¬ 
day service of the Q.P.O. This picture shows an official placing a picture in a transmitter. 


A RECORD IN DEEP 
SEA DIVING 

Italians Go Down 
1181 Feet 

A LAMP TO LIGHT THE 
OCEAN BED 

Man is trying to increase the depth to 
which he can descend with as much 
eagerness as he is trying to rise. 

New diving apparatus is ever being 
invented, and there is no lack of men 
who will test it. For not only can science 
be served, but there are treasure ships 
sunk at depths which have been hitherto 
unattainable. 

Two Italian divers have recently 
succeeded in reaching a record depth of 
1181 feet. They were wearing new 
diving suits which had been made for 
the purpose of salvaging a cargo of 
tungsten and other valuable metals sent 
to the bottom of the Mediterranean in 
the British steamer Glenartney during 
the war. This steamer lies 750 feet 
below the surface, so that the new 
apparatus should prove suitable for work 
on her cargo. 

The Italian ship Briarco is proposing 
to undertake the salvage operations, and 
a lamp of 25,000 candle-power will be 
used to light the ocean-bed, for the 
farther one descends into the sea the 
darker it becomes, though the Italian 
divers reported that visibility was very 
good nearly 1000 feet below the surface. 

The new record applies to diving suits 
only, a depth of over 2000 feet having 
been reached by two American scientists 
in a steel sphere two years ago. 

A VERY GENEROUS MAN 
James Carmichael the Builder 

A very generous man and a very fine 
one has died ill Sir James Carmichael: 

His 76 years were nobly spent, first in 
making a success of his own life, starting 
as the son of a village shoemaker in 
Perthshire and ending as head of one of 
our biggest building firms, to whom 
London owes many a fine building, 
including Fleet Street’s best, the Daily 
Telegraph offices. 

As he amassed money he gave. it 
away. Hospital after hospital saw 1 his 
signature on a big cheque. As Vice- 
President of Queen’s Hospital for 
Children he know of the C.N.’s special 
interest in the Sunshine Homes at 
Bexhill, and he built an annexe for them. 

A friend has said of him that lie never 
failed to find leisure for the things 
nearest to his heart. Kindness, sym¬ 
pathy, and generosity had first place 
there. He preferred that no attention 
should be called to his gifts, and we are 
told that the thing which annoyed him 
most was anything of extravagance in 
the praise given to his achievements. 
But we are not afraid of speaking ex¬ 
travagantly, for it is difficult to do so of 
Sir James Carmichael. 

A VICTORY FOR SCIENCE 
Remarkable Success With 
Perishable Cargoes 

The past winter was one of the coldest 
in the records of the Canadian National 
Steamships, but apart from this their 
vessels on the Canada-West Indies Ser¬ 
vice went through the season without a 
single case of spoilage in their cargoes 
of perishable foods. 

It is all the more remarkable because 
this is one of the most difficult routes in 
the.world for perishable foodstuffs. The 
temperature variations are extreme, 
ranging from below zero to tropical beat; 
and in addition there are the sudden 
changes between the warm waters of the 
Gulf Stream and the cold currents of the 
North Atlantic to cope with. 
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THE TRIPS INTO 
SPACE 


A CENSUS WITH 
A SAD RESULT 


WHAT THEY HAVE 
REVEALED 

Will the Cosmic Rays Explain 
the Universe To Science ? 


Where the White Owl No 
Longer Sits 

ONE OF THE FARMER’S 
BEST FRIENDS 


A PROFESSOR’S BIG BOMB 

Scientific flights into space will be 
undertaken in future with even more 
enthusiasm than in the past, for scientists 
have made discoveries which give them 
a hint of amazing revelations to come. 

One of the most important flights 
into the stratosphere was made last 
summer in what is known as the Scttlc- 
Fordney Flight, when instruments were 
taken more than eleven miles above the 
surface of the Earth. Professor Arthur 
Compton, the Nobel Prize winner in 
Physics, having investigated the results 
of this expedition - and compared them 
with the findings of other flights, has 
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Another American stratosphere flight is to be 
attempted in June with the largest balloon 
ever made, shown here in comparison with 
the Nelson Column in Trafalgar Square. On 
the left it is seen partly inflated as it will leave 
the ground, with the top of the balloon nearly 
300 feet high; and on the right expanded as it 
will be nearly 15 miles above the Earth, the 
altitude it is hoped to reach. 

explained to the American Physical 
Society what has been learned from 
them about the mysterious cosmic rays, 

His experiments have shown that the 
rays come from far outside the Solar 
System, and though the Sun has a 
slight effect on their strength it would 
appear that these rays really come from 
the remote parts of the Universe. It is 
very possible, he says, that the rays are 
older than the Earth itself; their 
energies are so high that it has been 
calculated that if a particle is once thrust 
into outer space it can continue (if it 
does not meet any matter in its flight) 
for a'time as long as the age of our Earth. 

History of the Universe 

The professor declares that .there is 
reason to hope that the further study 
of these rays will bring us important 
information regarding the history of the 
Universe itself. 

In what way do these rays come to 
the Earth ? We must remember that 
the Earth as it spins through space 
is a great magnet, and' it has been found 
that the rays vary in intensity according 
to whether they approach from the 
East or from the West. They are more 
intense from the East. It was only last 
April that this fact was proved, and it 
was further proved at the same time that 
part of the cosmic rays was positively 
charged, though it was not possible to 
tell what kind of positively-charged 
particles these were. 

A Wonderful Instrument 

The Settlc-Fordney Flight, however, 
established that a component of the 
cosmic rays which reached the Earth 
consists of either the nucleus of hydrogen 
atoms, which scientists call protons, or 
of positive electrons. Only rays which 
have energy enough.to penetrate through 
more than half of the atmosphere can 
reach the Earth at all. 

Previous to this flight experiment had 
shown that the intensity of the rays was 
less at the Equator than at the Poles, 
and it was known only that some of 
the rays were positively charged. 

The measurements on the flight were 
taken on a wonderful self-recording 


A census of the Barn Owls of England 
and Wales, carried out by the ltoyal 
Society for the Protection of Birds, has 
revealed the sad fact that the white barn 
owl, one of the farmer’s best friends, is 
vanishing from our countryside at the 
rate of over iodo birds a year. 

The R.S.P.B. got bird-lovers all over 
the country to send in reports, and from 
these it is gathered that there are about 
i2,ooo pairs of nesting barn owls in 
England and Wales, the birds being 
most numerous in Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Durham, and parts of 
Devon, Somerset, Anglesey, and Essex, 
and scarcest in North Lancashire and 
North-West Riding. 

An Unvalued Friend 

The chief reason for their decrease is 
that their use in keeping down vermin is 
not realised. Gamekeepers still shoot 
anything with claws and curved beaks, 
irrespective of their prey; collectors will 
pay a shilling each for their eggs and 
7s 6d for the skins. 

Sometimes the old birds are shot and 
the young ones left to starve, or together 
they arc gassed, perhaps because some¬ 
one objects to their snoring at night, or 
the superstitious fear of their white, ghost¬ 
like swoop or their sudden shriek. Some¬ 
times they pick up a poisoned rat, not a 
dead one, for they will not touch dead 
food, but one so weak that it is easily 
caught. Then owl and rat die together. 
There is also less and less accommodation 
for their nests now that corrugated-iron 
sheds have taken the place of old barns 
with a window to the open rafters, and 
that even the belfry windows in the 
church tower are wired against them 

A Farmer’s Tribute 

Yet a farmer wrote to the R.S.P.B. 
to say that the white owls on his farm 
were better than half a dozen cats at 
keeping down the rats and mice. In 
nearly every county of England they arc 
protected by law, but still their numbers 
decrease. Mr G. B. Blaker, who super¬ 
vised the census, considers that if only 
four per cent of the decrease could be 
stopped the barn owl would be safe from 
extermination. 

The interest this census aroused 
throughout the country may do much 
toward this four per cent, and we like 
to think that there will be many people 
who some day will be able to say, as 
Sir George Courthope says in his fore¬ 
word to the census ; 

" There is an old tree near my home 
wtiere barn owls have bred all my life. 
Some 50 years ago my grandfather told 
me his grandfather told him that they 
had bred in the same tree all his life; 
he was born in 1737.” 


Continued from the previous column 

instrument devised by Professor Comp¬ 
ton. It took the place of the small 
instruments which balloons had previ¬ 
ously carried and which gave results 
difficult of interpretation. Professor 
Compton's instrument enables a photo¬ 
graphic record to be taken of the passage 
of the cosmic rays through a steel bomb 
filled with compressed argon gas and 
surrounded by a 4-inch shield contain¬ 
ing lead shot weighing 200 pounds. 

Dr Compton now wants to discover 
whether the main part of the cosmic 
rays consists of protons or positive 
electrons; and to determine this his 
steel bomb equipment must be taken 
up into the stratosphere close to the 
magnetic Pole in Canada and also 
close to the Equator. 

It looks as though the day is quickly 
approaching when one more of the great 
secrets of the Universe will be revealed. 


THE SILENT PIANO 

ONE MORE ELECTRIC 
MIRACLE 

How Wireless is Changing Our 
Musical Instruments 

A NEW DISCOVERY 

One result of broadcasting which wc 
shall notice more and more as time goes 
on is the change which has become 
necessary in the form of some of our 
principal musical instruments. 

When music is broadcast sounds from 
the instruments have to be changed into 
electricity and the electrical music which 
is received has, of course, to be converted 
again into music. 

The Problem of Reproduction 

In spite of all the splendid work that 
has been done in wireless it remains 
impossible to guarantee that the music 
as reproduced by the receiving set is of 
the same quality as the original,' but it 
has now been discovered that it is not 
necessary for the musical instruments to 
make music at all. 

A new type of instrument is coming 
into being in which, for example, the 
notes of a piano may be struck by the 
musician, but all they will do will be to 
create wireless waves having the neces¬ 
sary characteristics to give, when 
received, the sounds which are required. 
Four different instruments of this type 
have been produced in Russia and. in 
Germany. The famous firm of Bcch- 
stcin, whose pianos are known all over 
the world, has been joining with one of 
the biggest electrical firms, Siemens and 
Halske, and with the help of Professor 
Nernst, the German scientist, they have 
made an electric piano. 

When the Piano is Played 

The piano has an ordinary keyboard 
and the ordinary strings, but there is no 
sound-board; and the instrument when 
played produces tinny sounds. These 
sounds would be hideous from a musi¬ 
cian’s point of view, but all is well. At 
tiic ends of the strings there are little 
magnets with coils of wire wound round 
them; the coils themselves are connected 
with the wireless microphone. What 
happens when the piano is played is that 
the touch of the keys sets the magnetic 
microphones in motion and the electrical 
effects produced in the coils arc im¬ 
pressed on the wireless carrier waves. 

So exquisitely is the electric piano 
tuned up from an electrical standpoint 
that the effect for the wireless listener is 
that of perfect music played by a pianist. 

THE CAT AND THE 
CANARIES 
Good Friends at the 
Breakfast Table 

W’c heard the other day of a most 
unusual household. 

Two pet canaries fly about the house 
with perfect freedom, though one is 
handicapped somewhat by a cleverly- 
contrived artificial leg which is made of 
wood and secured to its body by silk- 
covered gold wire. 

There is no cage, and tlic birds settle 
down anywhere and everywhere. There 
are also several dogs, a kitten, and a 
couple of turtle-doves. 

The master of the house rises every 
morning at 7.30 and the two canaries 
are outside the bedroom door waiting 
for him, while the kitten sits on the top 
of the stairs. As soon as the door opens 
the canaries fly to their master’s shoulder, 
the kitten leading the way to the 
brealcfast-room. 

Once their master is seated at the table 
the canaries take up their position on his 
right knee and the kitten on his left; 
and this performance is gone through at 
every meal. When their master comes 
homo for midday dinner there they are 
again, waiting for him behind the hall 
door. Never have the canaries made any 
attempt to escape. 


April 28 , 1984 

Those of Us Who 
Live in Towns 

Do We Understand This 
About the Land ? 

We wonder if the special relation of 
land to work and unemployment js 
widely understood in our country. We 
think not, and for a very simple reason. 

Most of our people do not work on the 
land. Two-thirds of them are town- 
dwellers. For most of us soil is merely 
dirt, and the rain, the great life-giver, is 
a mere nuisance demanding an umbrella. 

The truth about the land is that it 
nurtures life and sustains those who love 
it in regular and healthy employment. 
True it is that rain may fail and other 
natural visitations may hinder fruitful¬ 
ness, but these are temporary things, 
understood by those who suffer them. 
In the towns, on the other hand, un¬ 
employment is a mystery to those who 
suffer it, and even to statesmen ; it 
therefore carries with it a special sense 
of injustice. 

When a country has a fair proportion 
of men on the land it is largely safe from 
the unemployment trouble. That is one 
reason why France and Italy have not 
had millions out of work in the last few 
years. In Italy we may see a factory 
amid the fields. When there is industrial 
work to do it is done by available labour. 
When industry falls off the workers have 
the land to fall back on, whereas the 
factory discharges its workers into the 
cruel streets. 


LEAD TUBS IN A ROMAN 
GARDEN 

Curious Discovery in 
the Cotswolds 

So frequently are the foundations of 
Roman houses discovered in this country 
that sometimes it. seems hardly worth 
while excavating them. 

But it is worth while, as Miss Helen"’ 
Donovan has realised after wielding 
her lonely spade about the foundations 
of a villa at Bourton-on-the-Watcr in 
Gloucestershire. 

The fact is that you never know what 
new surprise awaits you, and Miss 
Donovan came across two crushed 
masses of lead lying on a kind of step 
inside a wall. When the lead was 
straightened out two tubs loomed before 
her eyes, suggesting cither water-tanks 
for the Roman gardener or decorative 
tubs in which to place liis shrubs, . 

Twelve coins of the 4th century and 
much Roman pottery have been dis¬ 
covered on this site, together with a 
large number of Roman nails indicating 
that much of the house was built of 
timber. Roof tiles were also found, and 
these showed that they were pegged 
exactly in the way in which tiles are 
still pegged in the Cotswold district. 


A GOOD HOBBY 

Someone who found time hanging 
heavily on his hands recently wrote to 
one of our weekly papers asking if any 
reader could suggest a really good hobby. 
There were plenty of replies, some 
quite ordinary, such as stamp-collecting 
and fretwork; one or two suggested 
helping the unemployed, running clubs 
for lads, Sunday School work, and every 
kind of social service down to taking the 
neighbour’s baby for an outing, 

But one of the best suggestions was 
the making of books in Braille for the 
blind, with particulars as to liow to get 
the necessary free training and the 
machine required. 

The entire work is done voluntarily. 
Quite a number of people seem to be 
already engaged in this splendid hobby 
and arc ready to speak of the great 
pleasure of being commissioned to 
transcribe their first whole book. If 
only more people would take up this 
hobby more blind people would be 
given the joy of reading. 
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A LOST WORLD 


DID IT EXPLODE ? 

Host of Fragments Still 
Travelling Through Space 

VESTA AND THE PLANETOIDS 

By tho O.N. Astronomer 


The planetoid Vesta is now favourably 
placed for observation. Its situation 
may be easily found, as it appears very 
near to the bright star Dencbola. 

. The position of this star and how to 
find it was described in the C.N. for 
March 17, when the path of Vesta was 
also shown. At present this tiny world 
is little more than the apparent width of 
the Moon away to the south-east of 
Denebola, but some optical aid, if only 
opera-glasses, is necessary, as she is 
just beyond naked-eye vision. As the 
Moon will soon be absent from the 


evening sky this will help considerably. 

Our star map shows Vesta in the 
field of view of field-glasses (in the 
absence of a telescope) ; the path she 
is expected to 
follow relative to 
Denebola and the 
small stars in the 
vicinity during the 



The position o! Vesta 


next four weeks is 
indicated by the 
arrow. The small 
stars shown arc of 
very nearly the 
same brightness as 
Vesta; but Vesta 
will be readily identified by her motion, 
which will be apparent in the course of 
a few days. 

It may be noticed how far above 
Jupiter, and therefore the ecliptic, 
Vesta is at present. Now, while the 
ecliptic represents the apparent path 
of the Sun, and also approximately the 
path of Jupiter and the other planets, 
together with that of the Moon (all of 
which are never many degrees removed 
from the Sun’s ecliptic path), Vesta can 
be seen at the present time to be nearly 
13 degrees above the ecliptic. Pallas 
travels no less than 35 degrees from the 
ecliptic, and several, other of these 
small worlds have orbits of high inclina¬ 
tion, as it is called. 

Another of these small worlds has 
recently been discovered, one of only 
13th magnitude, and probably not more 
than 30 miles in diameter, whose orbit 
inclines about 42 degrees from the 
ecliptic. It is in the same region as Vesta, 
and about 20 times the Moon’s apparent 
width to the north-west of her. 


Clue To a Mystery 

This remarkable feature of the orbits 
of many of these planetoids or asteroids 
provides some decisive evidence as to 
their origin, and helps to elucidate the 
mystery as to how the immense number 
(over 2200 of these planetoids) came to 
be in the place of a great planet which 
should be between the orbits of Mars and 
J upiter ; for, according to a singular 
numerical order in which the great 
planets are situated outward from the 
Sun, an order defined by Bodc’s Law, 
there should be a large world at just 
about the average distance of all these 
little ones from the Sun. 

Instead we have what appears to_ be 
all these fragments of a world, and 
doubtless there are thousands more still 
smaller, for more are discovered every 
year. Now if the average of the inclina¬ 
tions of all these planetoids’ orbits be 
taken, it is found to amount to only 
about nine degrees from the ecliptic, 
not much more than that of Mercury 
and much less than that of Pluto. 

Thus it is found that the average 
distance and average inclination of all 
these apparent fragments of a world 
fit in to the position it might have 
occupied before it was destroyed. Then, 
in addition, this amazing fact revealed 
by mathematicians has to be taken into 
account, that if their orbits be traced 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

Shakespeare’s Birthday 

APRIL 23 

Here is one of the finest direct personal 
eulogies of our great national poet ever 
penned. It was written by Milton in 1630 , and 
was prefixed to the Second Folio of Shake¬ 
speare’s works in 1632 . 

iiat needs my Shakespeare for 
his honoured bones : 

The labour of an age in piled stones ? 
Or that his hallowed relics should be 
hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? 
Dear son of Memory, great heir of Fame, 
What need’st thou such weak witness 
of thy name ? 

Thou, in our wonder and astonishment. 
Hast built thyself a life-long monu¬ 
ment. 

For whilst, to the shame of slow- 
endeavouring art, 

Thy easy numbers flow; and that 
each heart 

Hath, from the leaves of thy unvalued 
book, 

Those Delphic lines with deep impres¬ 
sion took ; 

Then thou, our fancy of itself be¬ 
reaving, 

Dost make us marvel with too much 
conceiving ; 

And, so sepulchred, in such pomp dost 
lie, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish 
to die. 


WHY DO THE SWISS SPEAK 
THREE LANGUAGES ? 

From Tho Childron’s Encyclopedia 

During the first four centuries of the 
Christian era all Europe south of the 
Danube and west of the Rhine was 
civilised by the Roman legions, and 
these two rivers were lined with for¬ 
tresses to keep back the uncivilised 
tribes that lived in Central Europe. 
But when the Romans, through wide¬ 
spread luxury and careless living, lost 
their power there came the great bar¬ 
barian invasion. 

Great hordes from Central Europe 
poured over the two rivers, flooding the 
countries to the south and west, and 
destroying nearly all the good work 
done by the Romans. 

One tribe, the AUemanni, crossed the 
Danube and settled in the mountains of 
what is now Switzerland. Another, the 
Franks, crossed the Rhine and entered 
the mountain region from the west. The 
languages of these two tribes were 
German and French, and they have been 
used by their descendants' ever since. 
Italian became a third language much 
later, when the Swiss invaded and 
annexed land on the south of the 
mountains where it was the tongue of 
the people. 

There is even a fourth language, used 
by a few, called Romansch, a relic of 
the early Roman occupation. 

Continued from the previous column 
back through the ages, and the gravi¬ 
tational effects of Jupiter and the other 
great planets allowed for, these planet¬ 
oids will be found to have all originated 
at about the same spot, obviously the 
place where the world disaster or 
planetary explosion occurred. 

Such appears to have been its force 
that three fragments at least are known 
periodically to approach nearer to the 
Earth than any other celestial bodies 
except the Moon; and, as might be 
expected from a body that exploded or 
was wrecked by concussion, the frag¬ 
ments would fly off in different direc¬ 
tions, thus accounting for some of them 
travelling in orbits that are far removed 
from the ecliptic path of the original 
planet. G. E. M. 


OUR POPULAR ZOO 

RECORD ATTENDANCE 
FOR FOUR YEARS 

The End of Poor Chang, the 
Much-Loved Riding Camel 

MR JONES IN DISGRACE 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo’s season has started well this 
year, for on Easter Monday nearly 
70,000 people visited the menagerie ; 
not since 1930 had there been such a 
large attendance on one day. 

. The internal affairs of the Zoo are 
also progressing satisfactorily. There 
has already been one very important 
birth, and several delightful baby crea¬ 
tures arc now to be seen by the side of 
their proud mothers. The important 
birth is the binturong’s offspring, who 
is doing well; and the other new babies 
include a zebra foal, two lechwe water- 
buck, a mouflon, and a lorikeet. At 
Whipsnade the father emu is now 
tending his chick with the utmost care, 
and the quaint little striped emu is 
proving a great attraction. 

A Sad Loss 

The Zoo’s one disaster was the death 
of Chang, the young bactrian, who died 
after only four-days illness. 

This camel was born at the Zoo four 
years ago. His mother is Daisy, a 
well-known favourite who has long 
given rides to young visitors. When 
Chang was two years old he, too, was 
trained to give rides, and began his 
career as a riding animal by carrying 
one child on his back. He was a playful 
and affectionate creature, and among the 
tricks he had retained from his childhood 
was a habit of lifting his right foreleg 
to shako hands in return for a bun. 

The domestic cats which are un¬ 
officially attached to the Zoo arc usually 
noted for their good deeds and the 
strange friendships they form with their 
caged housemates, but Mr Jones,tlie Lion 
House cat, is at present under a cloud. 

Cat Among the Birds 

These cats understand that they must 
take no interest in birds or venture near 
any aviary, and satisfy their sporting 
instincts by hunting rats and mice. But 
Mr Jones has always been guilty of a 
deplorable habit of chasing the spar¬ 
rows and pigeons which haunt the 
menagerie; and though he has been 
severely reprimanded ;,on more than 
one occasion for disturbing the birds he 
has steadily refused to mend his ways. 

He has now disgraced himself still 
more, for one day he was found inside 
the Three Island Pond enclosure, which 
is devoted exclusively to birds. He was 
at once carried back to the Lion House, 
and informed that if he repeated his 
offence he would be banished from 
the Zoo for ever. 


B.B.C. FEES 

The B.B.C. is reproached by certain 
people with making beggarly offers for 
talks at the microphone. 

We earnestly hope the B.B.C. will 
continue to refuse to accept a per¬ 
former’s own estimate of the value of 
his performances. 

For what is the fact ? For any man 
or woman, however famous, the oppor¬ 
tunity to speak to the nation is a 
glorious one, There arc six million 
licences, which means twenty million 
listeners. It is sheer magic, the chance 
to state a case, or sing a song, or play a 
fiddle, to such an audience. 

Those who have the chance should 
be content with a modest fee, remem¬ 
bering the modest circumstances of the 
majority of the listeners and the many 
calls upon the 4s or so received by the 
B.B.C. for each licence. 

We do not mean that the B.B.C. 
should be stingy. We do mean that 
radio performers should not be greedy. 
We ought not to create a set of ” radio 
stars ” at fancy prices. 



only the Best is 
good enough 

C HILDREN need so much 
nourishment to re-create the 
energy they spend so prodigally all 
day long and to build up healthy 
bodies and nerves. They need 
more nourishment than ordinary 
food provides. 

That extra nourishment is supplied 
most abundantly and in the best pos¬ 
sible form by delicious “ Ovaltine.” 
This perfect food beverage con¬ 
tains, in the correct proportions, 
every nutritive element essential for 
building up strong, vigorous bodies, 
sound nerves, and alert minds. 

“ Ovaltine” is 100 per cent, health¬ 
giving nourishment, scientifically 
prepared from the highest qualities 
of malt extract, fresh creamy milk 
and new-laid eggs from our own 
farms.Unlike imitations, "Ovaltine” 
does not contain Household Sugar 
to give bulk and to reduce the cost. 
Furthermore, it does not contain 
Starch. Nor does it contain Choco¬ 
late, or a large percentage of Cocoa. 

For quality and value “ Ovaltine ” 
definitely stands in a class by itself. 
Reject substitutes. 


For their Health’s sake 
give them 



Prices in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
1 / 1 , 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

P868 
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The Queen's Hospital for Children 

. is waiting to send many sick and injured little children from its wards to 

THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME (Bexhill on Sea). 

Please help the Home to restore frail limbs and pale faces to 
health and happiness by sending a gilt (and none is too small) to 
The Secretary, Little Folks Home Fund, Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, E.2. 
GRATEFUL THANKS TO THE FOLLOWING WHO HAVE HELPED THIS YEAR:— 


£ ». 4 . 

Miss Chitrmlan Shore 5 0 
Miss Philippa Pen-. 
rosc-Vitzgerald......... 5 0 

Mrs, Fountalnc . 10 6 

Mrs. L. Partridge ... 7 10 0 

Miss Irene Russell ... 5 0 

Aliss Rosemary Wright 12 0 

Mrs. Hughes . 10 0 

Mrs. T). M. McUechnio 2 6 
Miss Beryl Kdgcombc 

(Helping Hand Club) 1 0 0 

Miss Snzotto Griffith 
(Moonbeam Club).... 1 10 0 

Mrs. E. L. Hamilton 5 0 0 

Miss Joyeo Butler 
(The Bird League) 1 3 0 

Miss L. E. Marten. 10 0 

Miss redden . 2 0 

Miss Nancy Hartley 
(Bagged Holdn Club) 1 5 0 

Miss Anno Dowsott... 6 6 
Miss 1'clicity A. 

Wa veil. 10 0 

The New Club. 1 0 0 

Miss Ann Mann. 2 6 

Miss Dorothy Wood 
(Snowdrop Club) ... 1 0 0 

International Club ... 13 0 

Birmingham Cent. 

Christu. S.S. 1 10 

T. Moss . 2 0 

Miss Freda Beatty.... 4 6 
Miss Eizabetii Mor¬ 
gan. 5 0 

The Lady Rose Paget 10 0 
The Misses Cicely & 

Nathalie Atkinson... 1 2 6 

Miss M. Roach. 1 0 0 

Miss Brenda Hipping- 

tou. 12 0 

Miss A, St. John 

Wright. 

Zetland Jollity Club 2 
Bromley High School 3 
Miss Connie Brown 
(Dog Lovers'League) 

Miss Sylvia Eady. 

Crcditon High School 1 
Miss Bradstock (Club 

of Joy Cot). 20 

Mrs. Feast. 2 

" C.N." Header . . 5 0 

Trustees of Prison 

Charities... 15 0 0 

Miss Irene Crump. 6 0 0 

Bobber Band Club 

(Miss Betty Buhner) .5, 3 9 

Miss Beatrix Winston 2 0 

Friendship club (Miss 

Joan Broome .. 1 1 0 

Miss Diana Ridley* 

Thompson. 5 0 

Daffodil Cot (Miss 

Nina Cooper) . 10 0 

Miss Beryl Elliott. 5 0 

Stanley G. Beer. 1 0 0 

Mrs. Whiteley . 2 0 

Thos. Moss . 2 0 

Pit Club (Miss Jlcne 

Noyes). 6 8 

T. G, Smith (The 

“ Lillie " Cot). 30 0 0 

Miss Dorothy Jones... 2 6 

St. Anne’s School. 8 7 3 

Miss Harmony Han¬ 
cock. 8 4 
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5 0 
3 6 
1 7 

0 0 
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Miss Marguerite Ilea- 

wood... 

Miss M, Willis. 

Mrs. C. Partridge. 7 

Miss G. Williams. 

A. II. Facrs. 2 

Miss Ruth Chew. 

Miss D. Bowling. 1 

Miss Barbara Roberts 
(The Handy Club)... 

Theodore Meyer. 3 

Mr. Crowe & Mrs. 

Davidson. 

Miss Dorothy Glasson 

H. Weeds . 

Miss Hazel Stocker ... . 
The Misses Asquith... . 
Miss Margaret Bull.., 1 

Miss I. Forrester. 

Mrs. M. Hales. ' 

Miss M. A. Hardy.... 

Mrs. Keogh . 2 

Miss Al. Lee . 

Mrs. E. J. Rawle.. 

Boys of St. Dunslan’s 

V. Webb ... 

Pupils of Effingham 

School .. 5 

Ivan Spanjcr. 

Butterfly Club (Miss 

Iris Bullock) . 

Mrs. Burt . 

A. Trevor Davies ... 

Mr. & Mrs. Lelhaiu... 1 
Mrs. J. S. Miller ... 2 

Miss Peggy Newton 
Miss Pamela Holland 
Miss Borsic Parsons 

Miss Beth Baker. 

Miss K. Harwell . 

Airs. Boswell. 

“ K. M. C.". 

Mrs. J, W. Hill. 

Miss Howes. 

A. L, Hughes. 

Mias Daphne Jackson 
Mrs. H. M. Lewis.... 1 

Mrs. M. Minnis. 2 

Miss Cecilia Bitson... 

Wm. Ward. 

Mrs. A. P. White..:... 2 

Miss B. West.:. 

1\ Whiteley . 

Mrs. Eastwood . 

Miss Belinda .East- 

wood. 

Miss Ivy Askew. 

Miss M. F. Barrett... 
Miss Barbara Brara- 

well. 

Miss M. Corfleld. 

Mrs. F. Dovcrcux.I. 

Miss V. Foatherstoii- 

haugh..... 

Mrs. C. II. Hickey.... 

Airs. Parish . 

Airs. Pearce... 

Miss J. Al. Scon Her... 
Miss Daphne Bennett 
Miss Agnes Johnson 

Miss A. Clark. 

Herbert Bolshaw. 

Alias A. At. Clark. 

Mrs. E. J. Evans. 1 

Miss A. Alallandam... 
Aliss 1*. Murthwaite 
Airs. Needham. 
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Aliss B. Osborne. 10 0 

A. Buckle. 2 6 

James Smith. 3 0 

Miss IE. Watt. 5 0 

Miss B. Borer loth. 5 0 

Miss C. L. Bertie. 5 G 

P. II. I. Dolton. 2 0 0 

Aliss C. Powell. 4 6 

John II. Sanders. 2 6 

Miss Pauline Watt... 10 0 

Tiie Aliases Wilson... 2 2 0 

Miss Elsie Abram. 2 6 

II. Ashton . 2 6 

Aliss A. Boyle.. 5 0 

Aliss G. Davies. 2 0 

Ronald G leave . 5 0 

Aliss Kathleen Roe... 5 0 

E. Willmott. 5 0 

Aliss 1). Howard. 12 6 

Miss Rosemary Phipps 7 0 

Aliss E. Daniels. 2 0 

Airs. J, Davenport... 1 10 

Lady Fawcett.. 1 10 

Mrs. If. W. Liohtcn- 

stoiger.1 0 0 

Miss L. Bond. 2 6 

Aliss Rachel Melrose 1 0 0 

The Children of Froc- 

bel School . 10 0 

Aliss C. J. Prior. 1 0 0 

M. C. Scott.;.• 5 0 

6th Epsom Brownie 

Pack.;. 5 .14 9 

Airs. Robinson .. . .26 

MissMargaret Welland -50 

Miss Hilda Taylor ... 2 0 

Airs. O. Francis 

Robinson. 10 0 

Aliss A. North. 5 0 

Aliss J. Miles & 

Pupils... 7 6 

Aliss Joan A..Fooks... 6 6 

Airs. Edith Pritchard 10 0 

R. A. B. Sr. Aliss Ellis 5 0 

Aliss Emily Bowie. 2 6 

Anson L. Bentley. 1 10 

Mits Ursula Water- 

son. 7 G 

Airs. Ransom, J.P. 10 0* 

Aliss B. C. M. Jack- 

son. 5 0 0 

Thos. Moss. 2 0 

Miss Bridget Gardiner 15 6 

T. D. Carson. 1 15 0 

Airs. Hu Hoy. 5 0 

Miss Enid Stott.. 2 6 

Miss Betty Watts. 1 0 

S. J. Rargeant....'.. 2 6 

Aliss At. H. Walker... 1 0 0 

Miss Armstrong. 2 6 

Aliss J. Charles. 5 0 

Miss Al. A. Christy... 5 0 

Aliss H. Davey. 5 0 

Miss M. Ffordo.. 2 6 

Aliss Al. Harrison. 1 0 

Alisses B. & Cl. Lin¬ 
da y. 5 0 

J. W. Ginever. 10 0 

Airs. L. S. & Aliss 

Brown. 15 0 

Aliss Dolly Robinson 2 G 

Aliss Rosemary Hyman 3 0 

Miss Kcninnvay. 15 0 

Aliss A. Kirkland ...... 5 0 

Miss Al. Sileock. 15 0 

Anonymous Contribu¬ 
tions. l 14 6 



THE CRASH IN A 
QUIET VALLEY 

Disaster in a Norwegian 
Fiord 


450 MILLIONS 

The Great Chinese Race 

IMMENSE POPULATION 
STILL GROWING 


A MIGHTY MASS OF ROCK 
CRASHES INTO THE SEA 

The lives of the fishing folk in the 
romantic fiords of Norway are so quiet 
and peaceful that the terrible disaster 
which came out of the night to the 
villages of Tafiord and Fjoeraa, at the 
head of the Korsnaes Fiord, must have 
seemed to the people like the end of 
the world. 

Dwellers on the banks of rivers may 
expect great floods in a rainy season 
or after a cloudburst, but it is rare 
indeed outside the earthquake zone for 
the sea to rush up and overwhelm whole 
villages. Yet this is what took place. 

The fiords are narrow, winding sea 
lanes in deep trough-like valleys scooped 
out by glaciers during the Ice Age. 
Their sides are precipitous and their 
scenery is magnificent. On this tragic 
night a great mass of rock, over 1000 
feet high and 600 feet wide, fell into the 
deep and narrow fiord, sending waves 
lialf-a-mile up the winding gorge. 

Wave 30 Feet High 

The inhabitants of the villages were 
awakened , by the noise, and a few 
minutes afterwards a wave 30 feet high 
swept everything before it. throwing 
all the boats in the fiord far inland, 
washing away a quay used by steam¬ 
ships and overthrowing the houses. 
Nearly 50 people lost their lives, yet 
when morning broke the fiord was as 
calm as ever, the water having found 
its level again. 

The tragic thing about the disaster 
is that the inhabitants of the villages 
were aware that the rock was loose, but 
took no steps to forestall the calamity. 

Scientists say that it is falls such as 
this that have widened the entrances to 
many of the fiords. 


MORE WORK THAN MEN 
The Situation in Palestine 

When so many countries have armies 
of the unemployed it is strange to hear 
complaints from Palestine that there are 
not enough workers to go round. 

Mr H. Frumkin, writing from Tel- 
Aviv, says the employment bureaus of 
the Jewish Workers Union are unable to 
supply the workers required by orange- 
planters, building contractors, and 
manufacturers. As a result the develop¬ 
ment of industry is seriously hampered. 
As building activities cannot be ex¬ 
tended owing to lack of labour, rent goes 
up automatically. 

The responsible Government is in the 
difficult position of holding the balance 
between Jew and Arab, but more 
immigration certificates have now been 
issued to Jews. 


Population statistics of China have al¬ 
ways been in great doubt, for the material 
on which they are based is vague. 

The League of Nations, basing itself on 
various reports, including the census 
returns of provincial governments made 
in 1928 and 1929, publishes an estimate 
of 411,800,000 for China Proper for 1930. 
To this may be added 26,500,000 for 
Manchuria, 8,200,000 for Mongolia, 
2,600,000 for Chinese Turkestan, and 
3,700,000 for Tibet, making a grand total 
of over 450 millions. 

Despite disease, famine, and infanti¬ 
cide this mighty people is still increasing. 
The births exceed the deaths, and there 
appears to be a yearly natural increase 
of nearly 11 per 1000. This would add 
four or five millions a year and double 
the population in 63 years. 

The death-rate is surprisingly lower 
than that of India. Here are some 
comparisons of death-rates per 1000 
which arc of deep interest to those who 
study our wonderful world : 


India .. 

.38 

China .. 

. 25 

Japan .. 

. .. .. 20 

Russia .. 

.19 

England 

.12 


Japan, despite her high death-rate, 
is increasing at the rate of about a 
million a year. 


MAKING PITS PAY 
Progress in the Notts Coalfield 

The efforts made to improve their 
mines by the owners in the Nottingham¬ 
shire coalfield are now meeting with 
success, and the collieries are capable of 
reaping the reward from any increase in 
export orders. 

There has been increased use of 
mechanical devices at the coal face, with 
the result that costs have been reduced 
by nearly 8d a ton. All this has reduced 
the numbers of men employed, but it 
has saved many of the pits. 

During the first three months of this 
year there has been an increase of 
70,000 tons in the production of coal, 
and the wage percentage has reached the 
highest total for the' last eight years. 

The coalowncrs generally have at last 
come together to reorganise their business 
in such a way that it will not be necessary 
for the Government to take the com¬ 
pulsory steps it proposed. Nottingham 
coalfield has proved that by modern 
methods coal can be produced more 
economically than hitherto. 


HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS 
OF LOST DAYS 


SHORTAGE OF SKILL 
Craftsmen Wanted 

It is unfortunately true that while wc 
have some 2,200,000 unemployed, includ¬ 
ing hundreds of thousands who have 
been out of work for a year or more, 
there is a shortage of skilled workers in 
a number of directions. 

Thus an Employment Exchange may 
have many workers on its books, and yet 
be unable to furnish a capable bricklayer. 

Certain it is that if the nation were to 
do all the constructional work needing 
to be done wc should have difficulty in 
finding skilled labour to do it. 

This failure of skill demands serious 
attention. The unemployed in no small 
part need training. 

The young should be carefully trained 
as a matter of course, and not allowed to 
pass into wage-earning without it. Too 
many jobs lead nowhere. Blind-alley 
occupations are a menace to citizenship. 


The Tragedy of Our Idle Army 

We have often heard unemployment 
counted in men ; here is a new reckoning 
by days. The number of working days 
lost through unemployment in the last 
few years has been : 


1930 . 590,000,000 

1931 . 810 , 000,000 

1932 . 850 , 000,000 

1933 . 760 , 000 , 000 . 


These .figures refer solely to workers 
who are insured under the Unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance Acts. 

■ The total yearly working-time of these 
insured people, who number about 
12,000,000, is 3,800,000,000 days. There¬ 
fore, last year, exactly a fifth of their 
working days was spent in idleness ! 

These are figures to be kept before 
us constantly. Let us remember, too, 
that they do not include the serious 
unemployment of uninsured trades, or 
most of the unemployment among the 
middle-classes. 
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MONEY REVOLUTION 

U.S.A. and Its Gold 

NATIONAL CONTROL OF BANKS 

As we have recorded before, President 
Roosevelt, on January 31, reduced the 
gold content of the American dollar 
from 25 and 8-10 grains to 15 and 
5-21 grains. 

By a' stroke of the pen he changed 
the dollar value of the American 
Treasury’s stock of gold, for which it 
had paid about 4000 million old dollars, 
into 7000 million new dollars, the 
Government thus at once creating and 
taking a paper profit of about 3000 
million dollars. 

The American Government now 
possessing all the gold in the country, 
the American Treasury Department 
takes command of American money. 

The Midland Bank, in its Monthly 
Review, points out that it is now un¬ 
lawful for members of the American 
public to buy, sell, or hold monetary 
gold ; even the central banks may buy 
or sell gold only as agents of the Govern¬ 
ment, and may not hold it at all. This 
fact, with the comprehensive responsi¬ 
bility of the Government for the 
regulation of monetary affairs, sets 
up an authority superior even in day- 
to-day policy to that vested in the 
central banks. It may truly be said 
that the real authority in money affairs 
ill the United States is now assumed 
by the Government, both in law and 
in fact. 

A great step has been taken toward 
American nationalisation of banking, 
and it is of deep interest to the world. 

AN ACTOR MUCH 
BELOVED 

Gerald du Maurier Leaves 
the Stage 

THE FRIEND INDEED 

Sir Gerald du Maurier has followed 
his father, the George du Maurier of 
Punch’s Victorian days, and has left 
behind almost as many friends and 
admirers to mourn him. 

Something in him always recalled 
the charm of his father, whose witty 
drawings were ever kindly, and whose 
humour, while it drew a smile, never 
hurt anyone. 

Whatever part the son played on the 
stage, his own endearing personality 
seemed as if it must peep through. 

He had been a player for more than 
a generation, but the younger people 
who now go to see Peter Pan will like to 
remember that he was the first Captain 
Hook, and began by doubling the part 
with that of Mr Darling. Everyone felt 
that he was in fact Mr Darling. But even 
as Captain Hook he invested that 
sinister man with a sort of chivalry that 
it was beyond him to help. 

Other parts that he played showed 
Gerald du Maurier beneath. There 
was never anyone who could have been 
a more wonderful Mr Dearth, the'artist 
in Barrie’s other play. Dear Brutus, 
who in the dream scene gossips with the 
dream daughter that had never been born 
to him. Two great artists collaborated 
there, the dramatist and the actor. 

Off the stage and behind the scenes 
he was just the same dear, delightful 
fellow, generous and so unassuming 
that the humblest supers dared to call 
him Gerald, and generous and helpful 
to every fellow-actor, and most helpful 
to all who needed a friend. 

The friend indeed would be the words 
that all who knew him would find 
fittest to apply to him. 

Your Share of the 
Peace of the World 

For ns a year you may send the 

C.N. each week to any child on Earth 


PATIENCE ON A 
■ LADDER 

Copying a Great Master 

MABUSE’S ADORATION OF 
THE KINGS 

Visitors to the National Gallery on 
student days must realise how numerous 
are the copies of the great masters which 
are painted as the years pass by. 

We see these copies in the churches 
of our villages and towns, often gifts 
in memory of some friend who. has 
passed away. 

Many a famous Academician has 
begun serious painting by copying 
masterpieces in the National Gallery. 

There are some paintings, however, 
so huge and so full of detail that only 
an artist with supreme courage would 
attempt to make a copy. 

Yet 23 years ago, when the National 
Gallery bought for ^45,000 The Adora¬ 
tion of the Kings by the Flemish 
master Mabuse, a young Englishwoman 
made up her mind to copy it. She is 
still working on this copy, perched on a 
little ladder to reach the angels which 
float in the upper part of the building 
in the picture, for the picture is six feet 
high. It is said to have taken Mabuse 
27 years to paint it, so that the lady 
copyist has still four years to go. 

Something Worth While 

The lady who has given her working 
life to copying this masterpiece is Miss 
Agnes Guest. She hopes to finish in 
three years. When the picture is com¬ 
pleted it should be worth a considerable 
sum of money. It will be a unique canvas, 
for it is said that no one else has made 
a full-sized copy. 

Lovers of art will understand Miss 
Guest’s devotion to this amazing paint¬ 
ing, with its quiet beauty and brilliant 
colouring. Such persistence in a self- 
appointed task is rare today, and Miss 
Guest will have accomplished something 
worth while when she has placed the 
last brushful of paint on her canvas. 


THE BIRDS AND 
THE B.B.C. 

Nesting at the Microphone 

At this time of the year every bird 
has one eye open for suitable nesting 
sites and the other for good homing 
material, and the cockney pigeons of 
St Paul’s are no exception. 

The B.B.C. engineers know this, 
and have taken care that the padding 
round the microphone in St Paul’s 
clock tower is not threaded into nests 
to make a soft lining for pigeon eggs, 
as at first happened to the padding 
round Big Ben’s microphone. The 
pigeons looked upon it as a special gift 
from the B.B.C. to Nature’s crooners, 
ripped open the outer covering of foot¬ 
ball bladder, and divided the padding 
between them, straw by straw. 

After that Big Ben’s microphone 
and padding had to be put into a 
steel cage, and the same thing has 
been done at St Paul’s, in preparation 
for Big Ben’s understudy on May Day. 
(The name of this understudy is Big 
Tom, and not Great Paul, as we said the 
other day.) Great Paul is the biggest 
of St Paul’s bells, weighing nearly 
18 tons, but the hours do not strike 
on this bell, but on Big Tom, a bell 
of little over five tons, which also tolls 
the death of King, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Bishop of London, Dean of 
St Paul’s, and Lord Mayor. 

. In the meantime there has been much 
discussion as to whether the 13-ton 
bell on which Big Ben strikes shall be 
mended by the new welding process, 
recast, or allowed to continue broad¬ 
casting in its familiar cracked voice. 

Kew Gardens used 45 million gallons 
of water last year. 



A FEW DAYS LEFT 


fo win one of 

1,500 PRIZES in 


Fry’s Grand Competition for Boys and Girls 



Buy a Id. Bar of 

Fry's Chocolate Cream and win this TUCK BOX 


Soon it will be too late! Send in 
your entry NOW if you’d like to 
win*'one of these grand Tuck Boxes 
full of good things to eat from Fry’s. 
No entrance fee — and no one over 
15 may enter. Get an entry form 
from the nearest sweet shop. One’s 

Your entry must be posted 

J. S. FRY & SONS LTD., 



CH.135 .15334 


given away with every bar of Fry’s 
new monster id, Chocolate Cream 
you buy. Just a simple little picture 
puzzle to solve.: : -Every competitor 
has an equal chance. 1,500 Prizes! 
First prizes, second prizes, consolation 
prizes! Remember ..... 

before midnight April 30th 

SOMERDALE, SOMERSET 


>16,000 holidaysooBa 

for slum children will be provided this year 
at a cost of 2/- each. Tlicir need is great. 

£2 pays for 20. Please send help, to— • . 

The Rev. FERCY INES0N, Supt., 

East Etmcl Mission, 

Central Hall, Bromley St.,Commercial Rd„ Stepney, E.l 


THE BADGE of a MODERN 
KNIGHT .... YOU should loin 
The LEAGUE OF CHIVALRY 

'■Prcsidept: LORD LONSDALE. 
Vice-President: Sir Alan Colham. 



The Membership Feo is V-. 
and you get this bine and gold 
badge, a beautiful pledge in 
colours. Write Secretary . 
TOWN HALL, MORECAMBE. 


A LL applications for advertise¬ 
ment space should "bo 
addressed to : The Advertisement 
Manager, “The Children’s News¬ 
paper,’’ Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. , v • 


Wilkin 's ^ __ 

UQUORICEpOLLS/AV W. ■ 

* Uit - 

vJBMADE ONLY BY WILKIN 


Next week's issue of The Children's News¬ 
paper will contain an announcement con¬ 
cerning an Embroidery Competition which 
is open to girl readers up to 18 years of 
age. A large number of cash prizes are 
offered in three separate classes. 
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By T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 25 

Three Looters 

rciiie was .looking rather grim. "And 
what do wo do? " he asked. 

“ I wish I’d known they were coining. 
I’d have got ready for them,” Neil said. 

“ How ? ” ■ . 

I’d thought of a scheme lor collaring, the 
launch and going off and leaving them here,” 
Neil answered. 

Archie's eyes widened. 

“ Neil, it’s .the finest idea I ever heard 
of," he exclaimed. “ Can’t we possibly do 
it ? I’d give anything to get square with 
Jupp and Renny, and to maroon them hero 
would bo simply perfect.” 

“ We might try," Neil said. " Wc must 
hide among the rocks and lie low. But our 
only hope is if they moor the launch here 
and then all go off to look for us." 

“ If they left only one man in charge wc 
might handle him,” said Archie eagerly. 

*■ We might,” Neil said slowly. “ Let’s 
hide anyhow. We'll have to get properly out 
of sight, and we must bo quick before they 
see us.” - 

" That’s easy," Archie said. ” There’s a 
cleft just below our ledge that would hold a 
dozen. And wc can get there without being 
seen. I know the way. I’ll show you.” 
He picked up his fishing tackle and started. 
The whole place was a jumble of rocks and 
boulders and it was easy enough to find 
cover. Within a very short time they were 
hidden in the cleft Archie had spoken of. 

The launch came on steadily and Neil, 
who had his glasses, .focussed them on the. 
vessel. 

“ That’s not the launch wc came m,” he 
said. ” She was the Spray. This one is 
called Storm King. She’s bigger." He. 
looked again. " I can sec three men aboard 
her, but can’t recognise any of them. " I 
don’t sec Renny or Jupp.” 

“Perhaps it's a launch sent by Mr 
Chard.” ' 

“ It might be, but I think we'd better 
wait and make sure.” Neil kept his glasses 
on the launch. • As she came nearer he could 
see that she was a very rough-looking craft 
with paintwork cracked and a generally 
shabby appearance. Soon she was close 
enough for Archie to see her plainly. 

“ They’re not coming into the harbour,” 
he said. “ Looks,as if they were going to 
keep a good way out.” 

The launch was in fact turning away from 
the island and keeping a course parallel to 
the cast end of it, but a good quarter of a 
mile out. • ■ 

“ Perhaps we’d better signal them,” said 
Neil.. “ We shan’t have a chance if we don’t 
do it now." 

“I vote we don’t,” replied Archie with 
decision. " I don’t like the look of them.” 

“ But they’d take us off,” said Neil. 
“ And you’re keen to get back.” 

, . “ Who said I was ? Anyhow, we have a 
boat of our own.” 

f “ Our boat’s much too small to get back 
in,” Neil told him. “ Make up your mind, 
Archie. If wc don’t signal quickly wc shall 
be too late.” ... .... 

“ I've made up my mind. I don’t want 
to have anything to do with that crowd. 
We're waiting till Renny comes, then we’ll 
bag his launch.” ’ 

• Neil chuckled. 

. “ They’re coming in again,” said Archie 
eagerly. ” Do you think they could be after 
the wreck ? ” 

“ That’s an idea,” Neil agreed. 

• “ The money,” Archie went on. “ They 
may have found out that gold was aboard.” 

■ “ They might know of gold being aboard 
the Anita, but I can’t imagine how they'd 
know the ship was still above water. She’s 
been in that cave for at least a year.” 

Archie would not give up. 

“ Let’s go up to the top," he said, “ and 
see if she spots her.” 

- This time it was Archie who. set the pace, 
and Neil was really amazed at the way he 
went up the steep slopes. He had seen from 
tile first that Archie had a fine, strong body, 
but he would never have believed that he. 
could have developed so much in three 
weeks. 

“Be a bit careful,” said Neil, as they 
reached the top. “ We don’t want them to 
see us,” 

. Archie turned. ” If they board the wreck 
they’re sure to see that someone has been 
there lately." 

; “ They will that,” Neil answered, " but 
we don’t want them to suspect there’s 
anyone on the island. Luckily we didn’t 
make any fire at lunch-time, and our boat 
is well hidden ” 


Archie raced across the level and got to 
the far edge ahead of Neil. 

“ Can’t sec the launch anywhere,” he said 
quickly. “ I believe she’s in the cave. Look 
over, Neil. I haven’t got the head for it yet. 
I’ll hold your legs." 

Neil lay down and peered over. Presently 
lib signed to Archie to pull him back. 

~ ... “ They’re there all right. The launch is 
tied up astern of the Anita, but I couldn’t 
see the men. They’re aboard.” 

" Looking for the gold,” said Archie. He 
grinned. “ They won’t find it.” 

Neil frowned. ” I’m a bit bothered. Sup¬ 
pose they are the owners and it really be¬ 
longs to them." 

"I wouldn’t suppose anything of the sort. 
They’re a shocking-looking set of sweeps. 
I could see that, even without the glasses. 
Besides, wo can take the notes back with us 
when wc go and hand them over to a bank or 
somebody and tell them to advertise for the 
owner.” • - 

Neil nodded. “We can do that. All the 
same, I hate having it here. It might lead 
to all sorts of trouble.” 

" Rats ! ” remarked Archie briefly, and 
Neil let it go at that. They decided to wait 
where they were and see if the launch left. 
It was a long wait and the Sun was setting 
before they heard the launch engine started. 

This time they both got a good sight of 
her as she moved her way cautiously out 
between the Pinnacles. She was certainly a 
rubbly-looking craft, and her crew matched 
her. Three rougher-looking specimens you 
would have gone far to find. Dirty, un¬ 
shaven, and dressed in greasy overalls. 

” They’ve taken a lot of stuff, Neil,” 
whispered Afchic. " Canvas and rope and 
things.” 

“Good thing wc got ours first,” replied Neil. 

" I’m jolly glad you didn't leave the 
money, Neil,” said Archie. “ I’ll lay they 
arc not the owners, They’re just beach¬ 
combers.” 

Neil watched the launch thoughtfully. 

“ No, they’re not the owners," he said 
presently. “ I say, Archie, I hope they don’t 
come looking for us.” 


“ People can’t talk of anything else. It’s 
sport, sport, sport, all the time." 

" Well, I think it’s good for boys to 
play games,” said Father Jacko. 

“ And I don’t see any sense in knock¬ 
ing, a ball about,” said Aunt Panzcc. 

Jacko gave Baby a kick under the 
table, but said nothing. 

After tea he took Baby aside. 

“ We’ll have a lark with Auntie,” said 
Jacko. “ You wait till the day she goes.!-’ 
When the day at last came Mother 
and Father Jacko and Sister Belinda 
were arranging to 'see her'! off • from 
Monkeyville Station.- . 1 

" Baby and I would like to come too," 
Jacko announced ; and Auntie Panzee 


" No, they’re moving off,” said Archie. 

" But they might- come back. Tomorrow 
I’m going to fix things so that, if they do 
come, they can’t get at us.” 

CHAPTER 26 
Cousin Duncan 

eil began operations after breakfast 
next morning. He took his tin of giant 
powder to the angle of the ledge where it 
overhung the sea and, with a crowbar which 
they had brought from the wreck, began 
picking a hole in the rock. 

Archie frowned as he watched. “ You’re 
not going to blow up the path ? ” 

" I’m going to blow a gap in it just too 
wide to jump.” 

“ And how arc wc going to cross ? " 

“ With a plank. Don’t you see it. will 
be like a drawbridge. When it’s up no 
one can get at the cave.”. 

Archie’s face cleared. “ I see. Not a 
bad idea. . All the same, a chap who was 
active might climb to one of the higher 
ledges and get to the cave.” 

■ “ Yes, but it would take him a long time 
and we could easily stop him by getting up 
above and rolling down rocks. Besides, I’m 
going to camouflage the cave as well—build 
up the mouth witli painted canvas that will 
look like rock. It’s worth a bit of trouble 
in case those wrecking fellows come back.” 

“ All right, Neil. And it might help, too, 
when Renny comes.” 

" We should have to leave the plank for 
him,” Neil said. " We’d want him out of 
the way while we bag his launch.” 

“ I’m longing for him to come,” Archie 
declared, and again Neil looked at him. 

" I really believe you are,” he said, and 
went on with Kis job. Having finished the 
bore hole, he packed it with powder and 
fixed a length of fuse. The mouth of the 
hole ho tamped with damp clay. Then he 
lit the fuse; and ho and Archie drew off. The 
fuse fizzed, then came a boom, a thump and 
a quantity of rock fell splashing into the 
sea. Archie looked at the gap. 

“ I’d hate to jump that,” lie remarked, as 
he dragged up the plank ho had cut and 
laid it across the opening. 

“ We’ll have a spare length hidden down 
by the cove,” Neil said, “just in case of 
accidents. /Now for the cave.” 

The cave mouth was small and was already 
partly blocked witli rocks, Neil cut a 


I have everything. Good-bye, boys. 
Good-bye, everybody.” 

“One minute. Auntie!”: Jacko 
shouted. ■ “ You’ve forgotten your fav¬ 
ourite papers," and lie and Baby ran 
along by the side of the moving train. 
Through the open window they pitched 
on to Auntie’s lap several papers with 
large illustrations on the covers. 

They-had names like The Cricketer, 
The Family Footballer,^and The Boxer. 

Auntie looked horrified ! And how 
the people in the carriage stared ! But 
when Auntie had found her tongue the 
train was well away from the platform, 
where that young scamp Jacko was 
laughing himself hoarse. 


piece of canvas big enough to cover the 
opening and daubed it with clay and 
paint. When it was fixed in position no 
one would have known that there was a 
cave unless they had gone quite close. Neil 
was not yet satisfied for he cleared the track 
up the gully beyond the cave so that any¬ 
one could see it was used for a path aud 
would naturally follow it. 

Next day was fine and calm, and they 
took the boat and went round to the wreck. 
Everything was in a shocking mess. The 
crew of the Storm King had ransacked the 
saloon, cabins, and everything aboard. 

" Set of thieves! ’’ growled Archie. “ Jolly 
lucky you took that money, Neil. That’s 
what they were looking for,” ' ’ 

Every day they kept a good look-out. 
They saw fishing craft occasionally and, 
once, a small steamer that looked like a 
whaler, but nothing came within miles ol 
Calpay. 

They'kept busy. Both kept, extremely 
fit and Archie seemed to grow bigger day 
by day. All his fat was gone and he begaii 
to bo proud of his muscle. He could actually 
carry a bigger load of driftwood than Neil. 
One morning Neil, who had been scribbling 
in his pocket diary, looked lip. 

“ Archie, do you know we’ve been here 
a month ? This is the 28 th day since we 
landed.” He chuckled. “ How you hated it! ” 

" I don’t hate it now,” said Archie soberly. 
" I like it. I never had such a good time 
in my life, and I never felt so fit.” 

“I’m jolly glad to hear it, but, all the same 
we ought to think about getting back.” 

“ Why ? ” 

" Because it’s the third week in Septem¬ 
ber and the weather’s due to change pretty 
soon. If wc don’t get away in the next 
two or three weeks wc might" be stuck here 
all the winter. Wo haven’t food for that, 
or clothes or blankets, You can’t catch 
fish in winter—at least, not much.” 

Archie’s face fell. “ I hadn’t thought ol 
all that, But of course you're right. 
We’ll have to make the.trip in the boat.” 

" We must try it,” Neil agreed, but lit 
was not too happy. Ho knew the risks ol 
so long a sea passage in a very small boat. 

He got up and went out, but a moment 
latcr.came back and picked up his.glasses. 

“There’s a launch in sight,” he said 
quietly. 

Archie followed him out and waited while 
Neil focussed his glasses, He had a good 
look, then handed the glasses to Archie. 
Presently Archie spoke. “ It’s the Spray.” 

" So I thought. Then we’d best get busy.” 

Both knew exactly what to do and worked 
swiftly. Each picked up a few 'odds-and- 
ends from the cave and took their water¬ 
proof capes. Archie took-also a couple of 
lengths of stout cord. . The launch was still 
a long way out when they had. finished. 
They hurried along the cliff path toward 
the landing. For the success of their plan 
it was essential that Renny’s people should 
not see them go down to the cove. Neil 
felt sure they could not sec them unless they 
were using glasses, and that was not likely. 
■ “ Leave the plank,” .Neil said. .".Wc 
want them to go up this way. He dropped 
down into the cove and Archie followed. 
Their hiding-place was on .the opposite side 
from the flat rock where they had first 
landed. They had dug a hole behind a 
big rock and left there some tins of food and 
bottles of water. Seated on two stones tlie 
boys waited. It seemed a very long time 
before the launch came again.into sight, but 
now, she was making straight, for .the cove. 
As she. came. nearer a man stood up and 
stared at the island. Neil pinched Archie’s 
arm. " Renny,”. he whispered. 

“ And there’s’Jupp steering,” said Archie, 
" Neil, I believe I could lick him.” ■ 

“ I hope you won’t have to try'. I say, 
do you think you can steer tire launch if wc 
manage to collar it ? I shall have to start 
her- up and I don’t know much about it.” ■’ 

" I’ll steer her all right,” declared Archie. 

" Hush ! They’re coming in.” 

” There arc three people aboard,” mut¬ 
tered Archie. “ Look at that boy coming 
out of the deckhouse.” 

“ Who is he ? " Neil whispered. 

“ I don’t know for certain,” said Archie 
as he peered round the rock at the launch, 
“ but it looks like my cousin Duncan." 

Neil pursed his lips in a soundless whistle. 

The launch glided slowly into .the tiny 
cove, the engine was. reversed, and she 
backed cipsc in to the landing-place. Renny 
sprang ashore with a rope and made fast. 
Duncan followed him. . ’ 

“ Say, where are those kids ? ” he asked 
in a high-pitched American voice. "1 
reckoned they'd be here to meet us.” 

“ They’ve probably finished'ohe another 
by now,” said Renny, with .a sneer. He 
looked round. " That seems like a path. 
We’ll go and look for . them. You stay 
here. Tupp, with the launch.”. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko Shocks auntie 


YY 7heneveu prim and proper Auntie 
”* Panzee catno to stav at the 
Jackos the boys had to be very good and 
quiet. Auntie had a scolding tongue 
and was very strict. She also thought 
that Jaclto’s pranks were beyond a joke; 
and she had very decided ideas. 

“There’s too much talk about all 
this sport,” she said one day to Jacko. 


looked so pleased at this that Mother 
and Father Jacko said " Certainly, boys.” 

The station was crowded with people 
and the train was very full,, but' Auntie 
had engaged a seat beforehand and she 
settled herself down in a corner. 

“ Have you got .your sandwiches ? ” 
asked. Mother Jacko. 

" Yes, thank you,” answered Auntie. 
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Docs Your Hair 
Get OUT-OF-HAND 
OUT-OF-DOORS ? 


Yon may have been irritated by unruly hair 
when you’ve been busy out-of-doors . . . . 
A touch of Anzora will keep your hair under 
control in high winds and on the most 
active occasions. And there’s no grease in 
Anzora to soil pillow-cases or headgear. 
Try just a spot to-morrow morning and 
sec how it "settles” your hair problem for 
the rest of the day! 

If your hair’s dry, use the Viola. And for 
those who like their hair to have a " glossy ’’ 
appearance there’s the New Brilliantine. 
They’re all obtainable from most Chemists, 
Hairdressers and Stores—the Cream and 
Viola in i/-, i/6, and 2/6 bottles, and the 
Brilliantine in 1 /- bottles. 



MASTERS THE HAIR 

Anzora Perfumery Co„Ltd.,London,N.YV.G 


The Best Weekly Paper 
for Radio Enthusiasts! 

POPULAR 

WIRELESS 

The Paper that Made Wireless Popular, 

Every Wednesday - 3d. 


BOBBY’S GOOD DEED 




Milly won’t drink her milk! Mother told her that 
milk is good for her. 


But still she won’t. Mother doesn’t know what to 
do. But Bobby does! 




Back he comes from the sweet-shop with a 2-oz. 
block of Cadburys Milk Chocolate. 


She eats her chocolate with glee. She doesn’t 
know that she’s eating milk. 


Actually there’s a half-glass of fresh full-cream dairy milk in every 2-oz. block of 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate; and a glass and a half in every {-lb. block. It’s just as welt 
that Milly and lots of other children love Cadburys c Milk’—it does them so much good! 

CADBURYS 

MII.SC €II©0©IAT]E 

In Blocks 2 oz. 2d. • 4 oz. 4d. • 6 oz. 6d. • 8 oz. 8d. 



700 Biographies of 

WORLD - FAMOUS CRICKETERS 

with Numerous Photographs 



WHO’S WHO IN WORLD CRICKET 

tells you many interesting facts about your 
favourite players. Here you can get a 
glimpse into the lives of 700 famous cricketers 
of today and years gone by. They’re all 
here—the men of England, of Australia, of 
New Zealand, of South Africa, of the West 
Indies and of India. All their principal 
records and many other interesting sidelights 


on their careers in cricket—all intimately 
told. In addition, there are scores of 
magnificent photographs, many full-page 
plates and a 

Complete LIST OF FIXTURES for the Season. 

This is a Test Match Year, and all your 
friends will be “ Talking Cricket.” Be one 
of the well informed by getting this up-to- 
date hook today. 


Do> worn hnow 2 


That DON BRADMAN scored his first century when 
he was twelve. 

That CLARENCE GRIMMETT is a decorator and 
sign-writer by trade. 

That HAROLD LARWOOD sent a bail 68 yards 
when bowling in Tasmania. 

That WALTER HAMMOND holds the highest Test 
score. 

That JACK HOBBS might have been an Essex player 
—but they turned him down. 


IN 


WHO'S WHO 

WORLD 


d. 


At all Newsagents £». 
and Bookstalls. 


CRICKET 
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Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 
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Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixponce every Friday 


THE BRAN TUB 

Arithmetical Word 

J am quite small and have eyes, 
but cannot see. My name is 
composed of four letters. Dividing 
my first by ten you have my third, 
ap’d it you multiply my second by 
any number you wish and add 
fifty you will have my fourth. 
What am I ? Answer next week 

Next Week in the Countryside 
Young blackbirds, redbreasts, 
song thrushes, and rooks are 
fledged. The ringdove and chaf¬ 
finch hatch out their eggs. The 
house martin and yellow wagtail 
are first seen. The mullein and 
lime hawkmoths are seen. Straw¬ 
berry, beech, sycamore, cuckoo- 
pintj lilac, London pride, medlar, 
and horse-chestnut are in flower. 

Flowers of the Poets 

The Buttercup 

This, the Ranunculus bulbosus, 
“ is like a golden cup,” says 
Christina Rossetti. Robert Brown¬ 
ing wrote of 
“the butter- 0 Cy < 2 Sk 
cups, the little 
children’s 
dower ”; and 
Tennyson of 
“ gold-eyed 
king- cups.” 

The pretty 
flower, how¬ 
ever, is so poisonous that animals 
will not eat it, and, as John Clare 
tells, the bee will not come for 
honey: 

.He breakfasts, dines, and most 
divinely sups, 

With every flower save golden 
buttercups; 

On whose proud bosoms he will 
never go, 

But passes by with scarcely 
“ How do ye do ? ” 

Shrinking Word 

piMD a word of eight letters 
which implies gay doings. 
Drop a letter and it means the 
opposite; drop the two first 
letters and the result is painful; 
shed the head and tail of the last 
word and behold, a metal; 
behead the metal and though the 
result is in your mind you will 
never make it out. Answer next week 

The Oldest Public School 

There seems no doubt that the 
oldest public school is Win¬ 
chester College, or, as it is called in 
the charter of its foundation, The 
Sainte Marie College of Wynchestre. 
Tlie school was established in the 
year 1387 by William of Wyke- 
ham, who was appointed Bishop 
of Winchester in 1366 . He resigned 
the See in 1371 to devote himself 
to what he considered more useful 
work, such as the foundation of 



Winchester College and New 
College, Oxford. Both these in¬ 
stitutions hear the same motto, 
Manners makytli man. 

Next to Winchester the oldest 
public schools are Eton, founded 
in 14-10 ; St Paul’s 1509 ; Shrews¬ 
bury 1551 ; Westminster 1560; 
Merchant Taylors 1561; Rugby 
1567 ; Harrow 1571; Charter- 
house 1611 . 

Other Worlds Next Week 
Xn the evening the planet Jupiter 
is in the South and Neptune is 
in the South- 
West. In the 
morning Venus 
and Saturn are 
in the South- 
East. Tlie pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Aloon as it 
may be seen 
looking South at 
Monday, April 30 . 

Can You Guess This ? 

My first's a thing in billiards 
used. 

My next’s a tree—Gray speaks of 
it. 

Without my third you cannot see. 
A length of cloth my fourth will fit. 
My last you drink. My whole is 
spread 

Above tlie blankets on the bed. 

A nswer next week 



lei On Parle Frangals 



Uno enseigue Un arbusto Le signal 

Sign Shrub Signal 

L’enseigne est devant le cabaret. 
Les lauriers sont des arbustes. 

La locomotive a ckpassfi le signal. 

Railway Telegraphs 
Jt is not generally known that 
the railways were pioneers in 
tlie development of the telegraph. 

The electric telegraph was first 
installed by tlie G.W.R. in 1839 
between Paddington, West Dray¬ 
ton, and Slough. Until 1863 , when 
the telegraphs were taken over 
by., the Government, the railway 
companies operated the telegraph 
lines throughout the country, and 
were responsible for the despatch, 
receipt, and delivery of all tele¬ 
grams. The charge in those days 
was one shilling, irrespective of 
the number of words, but delivery 
was extra. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Retired. He started work at 21 
and retired at 33- 

What Am ip Turnstile 
A Riddle in Rhyme. Summer Time 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

There are 52 words or recognised abbreviations bidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among tlie 
clues given below. Tlie answer will appear next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. To put. together. 4. A long pillow. 9. River 
of Germany. 12. Wide. 14. Organ of hearing. 15. Found on a bed. 
17. To blunder.' 18. To enrich with a gift. 20. Everyone. 21. Chartered 
Accountant.* 22. Grain. 24. Streams of water. 26. Died.* 28. 
Bustle. 30. Mimic. 32. A unit. 33. Passenger vehicle. 35. A name 
for a waterfall." 36. Heavy woollen mat. 38. Men and women. 41. A 
fish-hunting bird. . 43. Personal pronoun. 44. To kindle. 45. Snake¬ 
like fish. , 

Reading Down. 1. Able-bodied seaman.* 2. Terror. 3. A common 
British beetle. 4. Bachelor of Divinity.* 5. Pea-like seeds used, in 
soup. C. Sorrowful; 7. ’A man of ancient Troy. 8. Royal Society.* 
9. Same as 46 across. 10. A large, fleshy fruit which lias numerous 
seeds. 11. Saint.* 13. A limb. 16. Possesses. 18. Important timber 
tree. 19. Water is this. 21. Collections of tents. 23. Passage-way in 
a church. 25. Neat and concise. 27. A kind of emerald. 29. The, 
hautboy. 31. A drawer for cash. 32. An ugly giant. ' 34. Elevated. 
37. Tlie same again. 39. Interjection expressing slight surprise. 
40. Printer’s measure. 41, Ounce.* 42. Early English.* 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Trouble at the Circus 

The India-Rubber Alan was 
making a complaint to the 
circus proprietor. 

“ I can stay with you no longer,” 
lie said, “ for every time the 
Strong Man writes a letter he uses 
me to rub out his mistakes.” 

A Gentle Hint 

M R S Busybody of the new 
suburb was making one of 
her frequent calls. 

“ Your next-door neighbour 
doesn’t seem to have many 
friends,” she remarked. 

“ No,” replied Mrs Jones, rather 
bored. “ 1 wonder ' how she 
manages it ? ” 

Pointed 



You may be light and airy 
(Said tlie hedgehog to the 
fairy) 

And think a cosy cushion you have 
found; • 

But you'll have to jump up quickly 
Or you’ll find l am as prickly 
As a cushion with the pins the 
wrong way round. 

He Who Laughs Last 

gACK home in tlie small town 
Harry yvas telling his friends 
about a trip to London. 

“ Jack thought it was a great 
joke when I spoke to a waiter in 
French,” he said. 

, “ Very funny, too, I should 
think,” agreed an old school chum. 

“ Yes, it was,” replied Harry. 
“ I told him to give Jack the bill.” 

What Did He Mean ? 

J^on : Come to Sandleigh with 
me for the holidays this 
year ? ..Marvellous place ; I won 
the swimming championship there 
last year. - 

Reg.: No thanks, old chap. I’d 
rather go to a more crowded place. 

• Confidential 

Professor : Has the postman 
brought anything tins morn¬ 
ing, my dear ? 

Mrs Professor : Just a postcard 
for you. 

Professor: Then please open it 
and tell me what isrinside. 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


© 




The Two Cherry Trees 


T wice a year Andy used 
to stay at his Uncle 
Frank’s farm. His uncle had 
a big cherry orchard, and 
Andy loved playing with his 
cousin Michael, who yvas four 
years older than he yvas, and 
rather a tease. When the 
boys were playing in the 
orchard in the autumn 
Michael said, “ I’m going to 
bag one of these trees for 
mine, and ask Dad if I can 
have the cherries from it in 
tlie spring.” 

“ Oh, I wish I could have 
one ! ’’ cried .Andy. 

“ Well, let’s go and ask,” 
said Michael. 

Kind Uncle Frank laughed, 
and said, “ All right, you can 
each choose a tree, and what¬ 
ever money I get from selling 
the cherries that come off it 


you shall have. But, mind, 
if there isn’t any fruit on your 
special tree you will get no 
other cherries 1 ” 



The boys agreed gladly, 
and went off to get pieces 
of tape to- mark their trees. 
Michael tied yvhite tape round 
his tree, and gave Andy a 
bit of black tape for his. 


Andy eagerly looked for¬ 
ward to his visit to the farm 
in cherry-time, because, this 
year, besides the excitement 
of helping to pick cherries, 
there was his own tree to see. 
He yvrote to Michael several 
times to ask if there was 
much blossom on his tree, but 
Michael didn’t answer his 
question, but only said it 
looked as if it were going to 
be a good cherry year. 

So the minute Andy arrived 
on his spring visit he rushed to 
the orchard at Michael’s heels. 

The tree with Michael’s 
white tape round its trunk 
yvas hanging with great clus¬ 
ters of fine ripe red-and- 
yelloyv cherries. 

“ Which is - mine ? ” cried 
Andy, and then caught sight 
of his black tape a few trees 


ayvay. But, alas, the tree had 
nothing but leav'es on it, and 
his face fell ! 

“ It hasn't got a single 
cherry this year,” announced 
Michael. 

Poor Andy bit his lip. " I 
yvish I hadn’t chosen that 
one,” he said. 

But Michael gave a boot 
and cried, “ Cheer up, Andy ! 
That’s not your tree 'really. 
I changed you 1' tape for a 
joke ! Tlie one you chose is 
this fat chap here, yvliich has 
got as many cherries as mine. 
Fancy not. recognising your 
own tree! ” 

Andy yvas so relieved to 
hear the good news that he 
joined in Michael’s laughter, 
and said, “ Well, all the 
trunks look very much alike 
to me ! ” 


To 

PARENTS 

and 

SCHOOL 

LIBRARIANS! 


“ Books can be GOOD 

or 

NOT so GOOD” 

May we help you find the 
good ones for the young 
people in your care 

WHY NOT 

JOIN 

THE JUNIOR BOOK CLUB 

and receive 

Our Lists of Recommended 
Books each month 


O 

The subscription of 30/- 
for six months 

or £3 

for one year 
will bring your girl or boy 
a book a month suggested 
for the young reader of 
the age for which the book 
is written. 

WE FIND THE BOOKS 
YOU CHOOSE THEM 


BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
COMPETITION PRIZES 
SCHOOL PRIZES 
GIFTS for the INVALID CHILD 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED 

112 GOOD BOOKS 12 

for the schoolroom or nursery shelves. 


Selection Committee: 

Rev. H. R. L. SHEPPARD 

(Chairman) 

Dr. C. A. ALINGTON 

(Head Master of Eton, 1917-33) 

Lady BADEN-POWELL 

u (Chief Guide) 

Miss ETHEL STRUDWICK 

(High, Mistress, St. Paul’s Girls* School) 

Write to: 

THE JUNIOR BOOK CLUB, 

15 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.l 

Tel.: Victoria 2537. 
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